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PREFACE 

The compiler desires to acknowledge the 
kindness of Messrs. Lee & Shepard in per- 
mitting him to quote from an address of 
Wendell Phillips published in their edition 
of his Speeches. 



ffe could not allow him an orator vtho h ■■' 
best thoughts, and who knew a.11 the rules of the' kr:i 
if he had not acquired the art of using iIkih." 
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them praised it, "What would you have 
said," asked their master, "if you had heard 
the lion himself ? *' — thus proving iEschines 
to be not less magnanimous, if less eloquent, 

than Demosthenes, whom tradition credits 

. • • • * • • • 

with^huvilig forced ^-gift of money upon his 

'•• '. '• • * •• .• • 

vaQqjLusb^ct riv^,*1a;^*'h*^ Vas departing from 

• •^I^ • *• ' •-.:•.. 

/Atn^fl^ into exile. '."•:••.:•• 

From the translation of Demosthenes 

• ..^A^ot) the Crown, made by tinother orator, 

.• • • 

• •^Vi^d Brougham, we '^jridke;,' the following 

• . • •• 

• extr^cis : 



...... 

• •*• • 



• ••• • 






"I'hi^n/you asH what is my title to public 
honors?" l^wiH' tell you. It is that while 
the statesmen of Greece, beginning with 
yourself, ^Eschines, were all corrupted, — first 
by Philip, and then by Alexander, — over me 
neither opportunity, nor fair speeches, nor 
lavish promises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor 
favors, nor any other earthly consideration 
ever prevailed, seducing or driving me to 
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betray in any one particular what I deemed 
the rights and the interest of my country. 
Never did I, like you and such as you, in- 
cline my councils as if weighed in a balance 
toward the side th^t- paid the best \ but my 
whole conduct iVa$ JEoSrrtied hy a .righteous, 
and just, and int:orrtjptible soul ; "axiti'-having 
borne the m0st forward part among the men 
of my time§ in administering the mightiest 
affairs, my whole, policy has ever been' .^ound, 
and honest, aml\Qpen. For these • tbing^s" I 
claim to be honored.. - - » ^ \. >.''/, 

" But this repair of the wall sr. -and the 
fosses which you reVile, I .deefn to merit 
favor and commendation : wherefore should 
I not } Yet, I certainly place this far below 
my administration of public affairs. For I 
have not fortified Athens with stone walls 
and tiled roofs : no, not I ! Neither is it on 
deeds like these that I plume myself. But 
would you justly estimate my outworks, you 
will find armaments, and cities, and settle- 
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mentSy and harbors, and fleets, and cavalr}% 

and armies raised to defend us, — these are 

the defences that I drew around Attica, as 

far as human prudence could defend her, and 

. • ' • • . 

with such* outworks- a&- these I fortified the 
... 
. . - -■ ... - 

country'et,l:irge,.not tiie/rtlere circuit of the 
arsenaf'-knd the city !* ;.N^ -was it I that 
succumbed to Philip's policy and his arms ; 
\Trv far otherwise ! but the captains and the 
f5cQ€s of your allies yielded- to ' his fortune. 
Wjis^ -are the proofs of it-?' They are mani- 
fest- ai^tfiriain, ^cj you shall see them. For 

... . ^ • ■ 

what "wa4/tbfe part of a patriotic citizen.' 
What the part- of •him who would serve his 
country with all earnestness, and zeal, and 
honesty of purpose? Was it not to cover 
Attica, on the seaboard with Euboea — in- 
land with Boeotia — on the Peloponnesus 
with the adjoining territories } Was it not 
to provide for making the com trade secure, 
that every coast our ships sailed along 
till they reached the Piraeus might be 



r 
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friendly to us ? Was it not to save some 
points of our dominion, such as Preconne- 
sus, the Chersonese, Tenedos, by despatching 
succors, and making the necessary state- 
ments, and proposing the fit decrees ? Was 
it not to secure from the first the coopeta- 
tion and alliance of other states, Byzantium, 
Abydos, Euboea ? Was it not to wrest from 
the enemy his principal forces ? Was it not 
to supply what this country most wanted ? 

"Then all these things were effected by 
my decrees, and my measures. All these 
things, Athenians, if any one chooses to ex- 
amine the matter without prejudice, he will 
find both correctly advised by me, and exe- 
cuted with perfect integrity ; and that no 
opportunity was lost by me, through care- 
lessness, or through ignorance, or through 
treachery, nor anything neglected which it 
could fall within the power and the wisdom of 
one man to do. But if the favor of some 
deity, or of fortune, or the remissness of 
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commanders, or the wickedness of traitors 
like you, ^Escfiines, in different states, or if 
all these causes together have embarrassed 
our whole affairs, and brought them to ruin 
— wherein has Demosthenes been to blame ? 
But if there had been found in any Greek 
state one man such as I have been in my 
sphere among you, rather if Thessaly had 
only possessed a single man, and if Arcadia 
had possessed any one of the same principles 
with me, none of all the Greeks, whether 
within Thermopylae or without, would have 
been suffering their present miseries ; but all 
remaining free, and independent, and secure 
from alarm, would in perfect tranquillity and 
prosperity have dwelt in their native land, 
rendering thanks to you and the rest of the 
Athenian people for so many and such signal 
blessings conferred on them through me. 
That you may perceive how much smaller 
my words are than my works, through fear 
of misconstruction, read now and recite the 
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account of the succors sent in pursuance of 
my Decrees. 

"These, and acts like these, iEschines, it 
is the duty of a patriot to perform (which, 
had they proved successful, oh, God ! would 
have placed us beyond all controversy on the 
summit of power, and without a wrong to any 
party ; but as the event has been different, 
we have only obtained the glory, and the 
state and my policy is freed from all blame, 
fortune alone being in fault, which has so 
ordered our affairs) ; no, by heaven ! never 
will a patriot abandon the cause of his 
country ; nor hire himself out to her 
enemies ; nor watch over their interests 
rather than over her own ; nor run down 
whoever undertakes to inculcate and pro- 
pound measures worthy of the state, and 
perseveres in this course; nor record and 
treasure up whatever private injuries he may 
have sustained from any one ; nor lead a life 
of criminal and traitorous retirement, as you 
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arc t(YO wont to do. Thorc Im» indrrdi there 
Ia » kind of retlrrmrnt jtrntlfmldc und bonofl- 
Httl to the MHtr; w rrtiinnrnt which the 
hulk of yon» my frilow citixcnM, honontly 
enjoy. Hnl thnt Ia very fnr Indeed from 
hcln^ the retirement of thin nmn ; keeping 
HJoof from pnhlic \\\{\\\^t^ when he thinkii fU 
(und oftentimcA doen think f)t)» ho WMtehcM 
the moment when ycMi are tired of Mome (Uic 
who l» (tlwHyn uddrenMlnK you, (»r when noma 
adverfte forttme hiiM hefallen mm, <»r nomo 
other tintowHrd thin^^ lum happened (aM will 
often o(Tiir In hmnan eoneenm); and then, 
at thl» junrtnte, Auddenly the orator rlMeii 
from hift retlremcMit, like a ^imt ol wind, and 
raiftin^ IiIm voice, and crowdlnj;^ to^'-l'^^^r 
wordn and phraften, rolln them forth, ftnently 
and hreathleHMly, to n<i profit of the cotnitry» 
nor the attainment of any K*»''d whatever, 
hut to the detriment ol indlvi<hial citixenN, 
and to the dift^race of nil. And thU con- 
cern, /ICm:hinc», and IIiIm /enl, II It procce<lrd 
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you presided, was ever set right through 
you ? What galleys, what armatnents, what 
arsenals, what repairs of the walls, what cav- 
alry? In what one of all these particulars 
have you ever proved useful ? What benefit 
has ever accrued to either rich or poor from 
your fortunes ? None. . . . 

" Two qualities, men of Athens, every citi- 
zen of ordinary worth ought to possess (I 
shall be able in general terms to speak of 
myself in the least invidious manner) ; he 
should both maintain in office the purpose 
of a firm mind and the course suited to his 
country's preeminence, and on all occasions 
and in all his actions the spirit of patriotism. 
This belongs to our nature ; victory and might 
are under the dominion of another power. 
These dispositions you will find to have 
been absolutely inherent in me. For ob- 
serve : neither when my head was demanded, 
nor when they dragged me before the Am- 
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phictyons, nor when they threatened, nor 
when they promised, nor when they let loose 
on me these wretches like wild beasts, did I 
ever abate in any particular my affection for 
you. This straightforward and honest path 
of policy, from the very first, I chose; the 
honor, the power, the glory of my country 
to promote — these to augment — in these to 
have my being. Never was I seen going 
about the streets elated and exulting when 
the enemy was victorious, stretching out my 
hand, and congratulating such as I thought 
would tell it elsewhere, but hearing with 
alarm any success of our own armies, moan- 
ing and bent to earth like these impious men, 
who rail at this country as if they could do 
so without also stigmatizing themselves ; and 
who, turning their eyes abroad, and seeing 
the prosperity of the enemy in the calamities 
of Greece, rejoice in them, and maintain that 
we should labor to make them last for 
ever! 
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"Let not, O gracious God, let not such 
conduct receive any manner of sanction from 
thee! Rather plant even in these men a 
better spirit and better feelings ! But if they 
are wholly incurable, then pursue them, yea, 
themselves by themselves, to utter and un- 
timely perdition by land and by sea ; and to 
us who are spared vouchsafe to grant the 
speediest rescue from impending alarms, and 
an unshaken security ! " 

It is told of Demosthenes that he was 
always of a weak constitution, and was in his 
youth afflicted with several defects peculiarly 
unfortunate for one who wished to become a 
public speaker. But his determined perse- 
verance overcame all these obstacles. To 
cure his stammering he practised speaking 
aloud with small pebbles in his mouth; by 
watching the movements of his features 
reflected in a mirror, he corrected any dis- 
tortions of the face; his pronunciation he 
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improved by running up steep and uneven 
ground, meanwhile speaking aloud; and in 
order to accustom himself to the noise of 
great assemblies of people, he was wont to 
declaim upon the seashore when the waves 
were loud and boisterous. 

So has Lecomte Du Nouy portrayed him 
in his painting, a work not unworthy of this 
able artist, whose " Bearers of Bad News ** 
was bought by the French government for 
the Luxembourg, from the Salon of 1872, 
where both the pictures were exhibited. 
The painter, who had been a pupil of 
Gerome, was then thirty years old, having 
made his d^but at the Salon in 1863 with 
"Francesca da Rimini and Paolo Malatesta 
in Hell.*' Several of his pictures have been 
purchased for provincial museums in France, 
and numerous medals have been awarded 
him. The list of his paintings includes 
"The Conversion of Galley Slaves by St. 
Vincent de Paul," "Homer," "Invocation 
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of Neptune,** "Eros/* "Christians at the 
Tomb of the Virgin,** "The Door of the 
Seraglio,** and "The Dream of CosroiL** 



CICERO 

Among the historic subjects which Cesare 
Maccari was commissioned by the Italian 
government tp paint in fresco on the walls 
of the Palazzo Madama at Rome, now used 
as the senate house, is "Cicero*s Denunci- 
ation of Catiline.*' 

Cicero having summoned the senate to 
meet in the temple of Jupiter, Catiline had 
the boldness to attend, which so astonished 
those present that none would salute him. 
The consular senators quitted that part of 
the house in which he sat and left the bench 
empty, and Cicero himself was so indignant 
at the audacity of Catiline that he addressed 
himself directly to him in the following 
invective ; 
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" When, O Catiline, do you mean to cease 
abusing our patience? How long is that 
madness of yours still to mock us ? When 
is there to be an end of that unbridled au- 
dacity of yours, swaggering about as it does 
now ? Do not the nightly guards placed on 
the Palatine Hill, do not the watches posted 
throughout the city, does not the alarm of 
the people, and the union of all good men, 
does not the precaution taken of assembling 
the senate in this most defensible place, do 
not the looks and countenances of this ven- 
erable body here present, have any effect 
upon you ? Do you not feel that your plans 
are detected? Do you not see that your 
conspiracy is already arrested and rendered 
powerless by the knowledge which every one 
here possesses of it ? What is there that 
you did last night, what the night before, 
where is it that you were, who was there 
that you summoned to meet you, what de- 
sign was there which was adopted by you, 
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with which you think that any one of us is 
unacquainted ? 

<< Shame on the age and on its principles ! 
The senate is aware of these things ; the 
consul sees them ; and yet this man lives. 
Lives ! ay, he comes even into the senate. 
He takes a part in the public deliberations ; 
he is watching and marking down and check- 
ing off for slaughter every individual among 
us. And we, gallant men that we are, think 
that we are doing our duty to the republic 
if we keep out of the way of his frenzied 
attacks. 

" You ought, O Catiline, long ago to have 
been led to execution by command of the 
consul. That destruction which you have 
been long plotting against us ought to have 
already fallen on your own head. 

"What.^ Did not that most illustrious 
man, Publius Scipio, the Pontifex Maximus, 
in his capacity of a private citizen, put to 
death Tiberius Gracchus, though but slightly 
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undermining the constitution ? And shall 
we, who are the consuls, tolerate Catiline, 
openly desirous to destroy the whole world 
with fire and slaughter ? For I pass over 
older instances, such as how Caius Servilius 
Ahala with his own hand slew Spurius 
Mselius when plotting a revolution in the 
state. There was — there was once such 
virtue in this republic, that brave men would 
repress mischievous citizens with severer 
chastisement than the most bitter enemy. 
For we have a resolution of the senate, a 
formidable and authoritative decree against 
you, O Catiline ! the wisdom of the republic 
is not at fault, nor the dignity of this sena- 
torial body. We, we alone, — I say it openly, 
— we, the consuls, are wanting in our duty. 

"The senate once passed a decree that 
Lucius Opimius, the consul, should take care 
that the republic suffered no injury. Not 
one night elapsed. There was put to death, 
on some mere suspicion of disaffection, Caius 
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Gracchus, a man whose family had borne the 
most unblemished reputation for many gen- 
erations. There was slain Marcus Fulvius, a 
man of consular rank, and all his children. 
By a like decree of the senate the safety of 
the republic was entrusted to Caius Marius 
and Lucius Valerius, the consuls. Did not 
the vengeance of the republic, did not execu- 
tion overtake Lucius Saturninus, a tribune of 
the people, and Caius Servilius, the praetor, 
without the delay of one single day } But 
we, for these twenty days, have been allow- 
ing the edge of the senate's authority to grow 
blunt, as it were. For we are in possession 
of a similar decree of the senate, but we 
keep it locked up in its parchment — buried, 
I may say, in the sheath ; and, according to 
this decree, you ought, O Catiline, to be put to 
death this instant. You live — and you live, 
not to lay aside, but to persist in your 
audacity. 

" I wish, O conscript fathers, to be merci- 
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f ul ; I wish not to appear negligent amid such 
danger to the state ; but I do now accuse 
myself of remissness and culpable inactivity. 
A camp is pitched in Italy, at the entrance 
of Etruria, in hostility to the republic ; the 
number of the enemy increases every day ; 
and yet the general of that camp, the leader 
of those enemies, we see within the walls, 
— ay, and even in the senate, — planning 
every day some internal injury to the repub- 
lic. If, O Catiline, I should now order you 
to be arrested, to be put to death, I should, I 
suppose, have to fear lest all good men 
should say that I had acted tardily, rather 
than that any one should affirm that I acted 
cruelly. But yet this, which ought to have 
been done long since, I have good reason for 
not doing as yet ; I will put you to death, 
then, when there shall be not one person 
possible to be found so wicked, so abandoned, 
so like yourself, as not to allow that it has 
been rightly done. As long as one person 
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exists who can dare to defend you, you shall 
live ; but you shall live as you do now, sur- 
rounded by my many and trusty guards, so 
that you shall not be able to stir one finger 
against the republic; many eyes and ears 
shall still observe and watch you, as they 
have hitherto done, though you shall not 
perceive them. 

**For what is there, O Catiline, that you 
can still expect, if night is not able to veil 
your nefarious meetings in darkness, and if 
private houses cannot conceal the voice of 
your conspiracy within their walls; if every- 
thing is seen and displayed ? Change your 
mind ; trust me ; forget the slaughter and 
conflagration you arc meditating. You arc 
hemmed in on all sides ; all your plans are 
clearer than the day to us ; let me remind 
you of them. Do you recollect that on 
the 2 1 St of October I said, in the senate, 
that, on a certain day, which was to be 
the 27th of October, C. Manlius, the satellite 
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and servant of your audacity, would be in 
arms ? Was I mistaken, Catiline, not only 
in so important, so atrocious, so incredible a 
fact, but, what is much more remarkable, in 
the very day ? I said, also, in the senate, 
that you had fixed the massacre of the 
nobles for the 28th of October, when many 
chief men of the senate had left Rome, 
not so much for the sake of saving them- 
selves, as of checking your designs. Can 
you deny that on that very day you were so 
hemmed in by my guards and my vigilance, 
that you were unable to stir one finger 
against the republic ; when you said that 
you would be content with the flight of 
the rest, and the slaughter of us who re- 
mained ? What ? when you made sure that 
you would be able to seize Praeneste on 
the first of November by a nocturnal attack, 
did you not find that that colony was for- 
tified, by my order, by my garrison, by 
my watchfulness and care ? You do noth- 
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ing, you plan nothing, you think of nothing 
which I not only do not hear, but which I do 
not see and know every particular of. 

** Listen, while I speak of the night before. 
You shall now see that I watch far more 
actively for the safety than you do for the 
destruction of the republic. I say that you 
came the night before (I will say nothing 
obscurely) into the Scythe-dealers' street, 
to the house of Marcus Secca ; that many of 
your accomplices in the same insanity and 
wickedness came there too. Do you dare to 
deny it 1 Why are you silent } I will prove 
it if you do deny it; for I see here in the 
senate some men who were there with you. 

" O ye immortal gods, where on earth are 
we } in what city are we living } what consti- 
tution is ours.^ There are here, — here in 
our body, O conscript fathers, in this, the 
most holy and dignified assembly of the 
whole world, men who meditate my death 
and the death of all of us, and the destruc- 
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salute me, and of whom I had foretold 
to many eminent men that they would come 
to me at that time. 

"As, then, this is the case, O Catiline, 
continue as you have begun. Leave the city 
at last : the gates are open ; depart. That 
Manlian camp of yours has been waiting too 
long for you as its general. And lead forth 
with you all your friends, or at least as many 
as you can ; purge the city of your presence ; 
you will deliver me from a great fear, when 
there is a wall between me and you. Among 
us you can dwell no longer — I will not bear 
it, I will not permit it, I will not tolerate it. 
Great thanks are due to the immortal gods, 
and to this very Jupiter Stator, in whose 
temple we are, the most ancient protector 
of this city, that we have already so often 
escaped so foul, so horrible, and so deadly an 
enemy to the republic." 

To accompany the "Cicero," which con- 
tains many portraits of eminent Italians, 
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Maccari painted two other fine frescoes, 
which portray ** Regulus Departing for Car- 
thage" and '<Appius Claudius and the 
Eastern Ambassador.'' In addition to these, 
the hall, which is used as the state reception- 
room of the Palazzo del Senato, contains 
numerous smaller wall paintings and a richly 
decorated ceiling, all of its details, even the 
furniture, being designed by Maccari. 

He was bom at Siena in 1840, and after 
some years spent in learning the sculptor's 
art, studied painting under Mussini. *' Sira 
and Fabiola,'* his first important work, was 
followed by *' Melody," "The Descent from 
the Cross," "Da Vinci Painting Monna 
Lisa," and two great commemorative paint- 
ings of Victor Emmanuel in Florence receiv- 
ing the votes of the Roman people, and the 
arrival of Victor Emmanuel's funeral proces- 
sion at the Pantheon. This artist has ex- 
ecuted mural paintings in the royal chapel 
of the Sudario, and for the palace of the 
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Quirinal, in Rome, and also in the dome of 
the church of the Casa Santa at Loreto. 
His picture of "The Deposition of Pope 
Silverius " is in the Gallery of Modem Art at 
Turin. 

MARK ANTONY 

Shakespeare based his tragedy of " Julius 
Caesar '* upon Plutarch, and the noble speech 
of Mark Antony over Caesar's corpse is a 
remarkable instance of the great dramatist's 
ability to rear a stately and magnificent 
edifice upon the simple foundation which the 
Greek biographer had furnished him. 

Plutarch's narrative of the events runs 
thus : 

** Afterward, when Caesar's body was 
brought into the market-place, Antony mak- 
ing his funeral oration in praise of the dead, 
according to the ancient custom of Rome, and 
perceiving that his words moved the com- 
mon people to compassion, he framed his elo- 
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quence to make their hearts yearn the more ; 
and taking Caesar's gown all bloody in his 
hand, he laid it open to the sight of them all, 
showing what a number of cuts and holes it 
had upon it. Therewithal the people fell 
presently into such a rage and mutiny, that 
there was no more order kept amongst the 
common people. For some of them cried 
out 'Kill the murtherers;' others plucked 
up forms, tables, and stalls about the market- 
place, as they had once before at the funeral 
of Clodius, and having laid them all on a heap 
together, they set them on fire and thereupon 
did put the body of Caesar and burnt it in 
the midst of the most holy places ; and fur- 
thermore, when the fire was thoroughly 
kindled, some here, some there, took burn- 
mg firebrands and ran with them to the mur- 
therers' houses that killed him, to set them 
on fire. How be it the conspirators, foresee- 
ing the danger before, had wisely provided 
for themselves and fled.*' 
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And here is Shakespeare's version : 

^^ Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Cxsar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious. 
If it were so, it was a g^evous fault; 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 
So are they all, all honorable men ; ) 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general cofiEers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stufiE : 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
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Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn lor him ? 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Csesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

First Cit, Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

Second Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Csesar has bad great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he, masters ? 

1 fear there will be worse come in his place. 
Fourth Cit, Mark'd ye his words? He would 

not take. the crown: 
Therefore, 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

First Cit, If it be found so, some will dear abide 

it 
Second Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire 

with weeping. 
Third Cit. There's not a nobler man in Rome 

than Antony. 
Fourth Cit, Now mark him, he begins again to 

speak. 
Ant, But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
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Have stood against the world : now lies he there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Csesar, 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 

Fourth at. We'll hear the will. Read it, Mark 
Antony. 

at. The will, the will ! We will hear Caesar's 
will. 

Ant, Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 
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Fourth Cit. Read the will ; we*ll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will ; Caesar's will. 

Ant, WiU you be patient ? Will you stay awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it 
I fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar ; I do fear it 

Fourth Cit, They were traitors: Honorable 
men ! 

Cit. The will ! the testament ! 

Second Cit, They were villains, murderers ! The 
will ! read the will ! 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

Cit. Come down. 

Second Cit. Descend. 

[He comes down from the pulpit. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. 

Fourth Cit. A ring ; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the 
body. 

Second Cit. Room for Antony ; — most noble 
Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far oflE. 

Cit. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
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The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer*s evening, in his tent 
That day he overcame the Nervii ; — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius* dagger through : 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov*d him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors* arms. 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart. 
And, in his mantle mufBing up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countr3rmen ! 
Then I and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, how you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with tndtors. 
First Cit, O piteous spectacle ! 
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Second Cii, O noble Caesar ! 

Third Cit. O wof ul day I 

Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains 1 

First Cit, O most bloody sight ! 

Second Cit. We will be revenged : revenge ; 
about, — seek, — burn, — fire, — kill, — slay ! — let 
not a traitor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

First Cit. Peace there : — Hear the noble An- 
tony. 

Second Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, 
we'll die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it : they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood ; I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
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Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
at. We'll mutiny! 

First Cit, We'll bum the house of Brutus ! 
Third Cit, Away then ; come, seek the conspira- 
tors! 
Ant, Yet hear me, countr3rmen; yet hear me 

speak. 
Cit, Peace, ho! Hear Antony, most noble An. 

tony. 
Ant, Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd your loves ? 
Alas, you know not — I must tell you then : — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Cit, Most true ; the will ; — let's stay, and hear 

the will. 
Ant, Here is the will, and under Caesar's seaL 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Second Cit, Most noble Caesar ! — we'll revenge 

his death. 
Third Cit. O royal Caesar ! 
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Ant Hear me with patience. 

Cit, Peace, ho ! 

Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber: he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! When comes such another ? 

First Citn Never, never ! — Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place. 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Second Cit, Go, fetch fire. 

Third Cit, Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any- 
thing. [Exeunt Citizens^ with the body. 

Ant, Now let it work I Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! " 

The Louvre preserves Court's picture of 
" The Death of Caesar,'* a work of large di- 
mensions, which, when exhibited at the Salon 
of 1827, won high commendation for the 
artist. It was, indeed, praised by Thackeray, 
who, though unsuccessful as an artist, was an 
art-critic of rare gifts, in his paper, " On the 
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French School of Painting.** The two promi- 
nent figures in the left foreground of the pic- 
ture are those of Brutus and Cassius, who 
are about to leave the Forum, followed by 
angry looks and words from some of the 
citizens. 

Bom at Rouen in 1798, Court became a 
pupil of Gros and won the prize of Rome 
in 1 82 1. The Museum of Lyons has his 
"Scene during the Deluge/* and that of 
Bordeaux contains his "Boissy d'Anglas 
Saluting the Head of Feraud.'* Court died 
at Paris in 1865. 

ST. AMBROSE 

«* Never, surely, was holier man 
Than Ambrose, since the world began." 

— Lowell, 

It was with genuine reluctance that Am- 
brose, then but thirty-four years old, accepted 
his election as Bishop of Milan. Bred as a 
lawyer and experienced only in civil admin- 
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istration^ he had received little or no theo- 
logical training and had not even been 
baptized, yet the Emperor Theodosius after- 
ward said of him, '* I know but one bishop, 
and that is Ambrose." 

A few years later, Bishop Ambrose, who 
feared no man, administered to Theodosius 
the rebuke which Rubens has made the sub- 
ject of one of his finest works. The em- 
peror, in a fit of fury aroused by the murder 
of the governor of Thessalonica during an 
uprising of the people of that city, had terri- 
bly avenged the death of his representative 
and his own outraged dignity by causing as 
many as seven thousand of the inhabitants to 
be put to the sword. 

Overcome with righteous indignation, Am- 
brose addressed to the emperor the following 
letter : 

"An act has been committed in the city 
of Thessalonica, the like of which is not 
recorded, the perpetration of which I could 
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not prevent, which in my frequent petitions 
before the court I had declared to be most 
atrocious, and which by your tardy revocation 
you have yourself pronounced to be heinous ; 
such an act as this I could not extenuate. 
Intelligence of it was first brought to a synod 
held on the arrival of the Gallican bishops : 
all present deplored it, no one viewed it 
leniently ; your friendship with Ambrose, so 
far from excusing your deed, would have even. 
brought a heavier weight of odium on my 
head, had there been no one found to declare 
the necessity of your being reconciled to 
God. 

" Is your Majesty ashamed to do that which 
the royal prophet David did, the forefather of 
Christ according to the flesh } It was told 
him that a rich man, who had numerous 
flocks, on the arrival of a guest took a poor 
man's lamb and killed it, and recognizing in 
this act his own condemnation, he said. ' / 
have sinned against the LordJ Let not your 
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Majesty then be impatient at being told, as 
David was by the prophet, Thou art the 
man. For if you listen thereto obediently, 
and say, / have sinned against the Lord, if 
you will use those words of the royal prophet, 
O come let us worship and fall down and 
kneel before the Lord our Maker, to you also 
it shall be said, Because thou repentest, the 
Lord hath put away thy sin, thou shall not 
die* . . . 

" This I have written, not to confound you, 
but that these royal examples may induce 
you to put away this sin from your kingdom ; 
for this you will do by humbling your soul 
before God. You are a man; temptation 
has fallen upon you ; vanquish it. Sin is 
not washed away but by tears and penitence. 
Neither angel nor archangel can do it. The 
Lord himself, who alone can say I am with 
you; even he grants no remission of sin 
save to the penitent. 

** I advise, I entreat, I exhort, I admonish ; 
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for I am gfrieved that you, who were an exam- 
ple of singular piety, who stood so high for 
clemency, who would not suffer even single 
oflfenders to be put in jeopardy, should not 
mourn over the death of so many innocent 
persons. Successful as you have been in 
battle, and great in other respects, yet mercy 
was ever the crown of your actions. The 
devil has envied you your chief excellence : 
overcome him, while you still have the means. 
Add not sin to sin by acting in a manner 
which has injured so many. 

"For my part, debtor as I am to your 
clemency in all other things; grateful as I 
must ever be for this clemency, which I have 
found superior to that of many emperors and 
equalled only by one, though I have no 
ground for charging you with contumacy, I 
have still reason for apprehension; if you 
purpose being present, I dare not offer the 
sacrifice. That which may not be done 
when the blood of one innocent person has 
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benefit it is that we should have pious and 
Christian emperors, may be kept in faith and 
tranquillity. 

"Doubtless you wish to be approved by 
God. To everything there is a season^ as it 
is written. // is time for thee, Lordy saith the 
prophet, to lay to thine hand^ and. It is an 
acceptable time to God. You shall make 
your oblation when you have received per- 
mission to sacrifice, when your offering will 
be pleasing to God." 

What answer, if any, Theodosius made to 
this epistle, history does not tell. On his 
return to Milan, however, he presented him- 
self at the cathedral, but was forbidden to 
enter by Ambrose, who met him at the 
portal. Theodosius, the foremost man by 
far at that moment in all the world, " per- 
force humbled himself before the great 
bishop and did penance until the interdict 
was removed.*' 

Dean Mcrivale says : " The story is simple 
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and touching. The greatest arts — paintings 
poetry, sculpture — have all assisted the 
Muse of History in coloring it to the im- 
agination, and impressing it upon the heart 
of later generations/' 

Rubens's picture of the fearless bishop 
repulsing Theodosius at the door of the 
cathedral is in the gallery at Vienna. 

ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

John "of the Golden Mouth" — so styled 
because of his surpassing eloquence — has 
been called the greatest Christian orator after 
St. Paul. The sobriquet of Chrysostom was 
not, apparently, bestowed on him during his 
life, but it was a well-known appellation before 
the end of the fifth century, in whose first 
decade he died. 

Cardinal Newman says, in his fine paper on 
Chrysostom : 

"Great as was his gift of oratory, it was 
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that it was natural. His unrivalled charm, 
as that of every really eloquent man, lies 
in his singleness of purpose, his fixed grasp 
of his aim, his noble earnestness. 

" A bright, cheerful, gentle soul ; a sensi- 
tive heart, a temperament open to emotion 
and impulse; and all this elevated, refined, 
transformed by the touch of heaven, — such 
was St. John Chrysostom ; winning followers, 
riveting affections, by his sweetness, frank- 
ness and neglect of self. In his labors, in 
his preaching, he thought of others only. 
*I am always in admiration of that thrice 
blessed man,' says an able critic, 'because 
he ever in all his writings puts before him 
as his object, to be useful to his hearers ; 
and as to all other matters, he either simply 
put them aside, or took the least possible 
notice of them. Nay, as to his seeming 
ignorant of some of the thoughts of Scrip- 
ture, or careless of entering into its depths, 
and similar defects, all this he utterly dis- 
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regarded in comparison of the profit of his 
hearers. * ** 

Another writer (Stephens) says : 
" Chrysostom's influence as a preacher 
was not aided by any external advantages 
of person. Like so many men who have 
possessed great powers of command over the 
minds of others, — like St. Paul, Athanasius, 
John Wesley, — he was little of stature ; his 
frame was attenuated by the austerities of 
his youth and his habitually ascetic mode 
of life ; his cheeks were pale and hollow ; 
his eyes deeply sunken ; his forehead ample 
but wrinkled ; his head bald.*' 

Thus has Laurens depicted him preaching 
before Eudoxia in St. Sophia — the saint 
vehement, the empress proudly calm. The 
plain-living, almost ascetic Chrysostom, who 
gave most of his revenues to the poor, had 
no patience with the vanities and luxuries of 
the court and his pure soul revolted at the 
immorality of the nobles and of many of the 
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of John." This version of the sermon is re- 
jected as spurious by most authorities^ and it 
is surely hard to believe that Chrysostom 
would have said Herodias, when it was her 
daughter Salome who danced before Herod. 
Doubtless the malice of his detractors dis- 
torted other portions of the sermon. At all 
events, the enmity of the empress against the 
bishop, already violent, was much increased 
by the incident, and she used all her great 
influence against him. Arcadius, her hus- 
band, was a weak and worthless profligate 
whom she almost entirely ruled, and after a 
few months had passed, Chrysostom was 
banished from Constantinople, and departed 
into a cruel exile, from which death released 
him in about three years. His last words 
were *' Glory to God for all things. Amen.** 
Many powerful painters have honored 
their native France by their art during the 
last years of the nineteenth century, and 
among these a prominent place must be 
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assigned to Jean Paul Laurens, whose im- 
pressive "St. John Chrysostom** is in the 
Museum at Toulouse, in which city the artist 
made his first studies. Bom in 1838 and a 
pupil of Bida and Cogniet, Laurens won the 
Grand Prize in i860, and first appeared at 
the Salon of 1863, where he exhibited a 
" Deathof Cato." 

This tragic subject seems to have set the 
key for his subsequent works, most of which 
treat similar themes. Such is "The Death 
of the Due d'Enghien," "The Austrian 
Staff-officers around the Death-bed of Mar- 
ceau," " The Last Moments of Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico," "The Death of St. 
Genevieve," (a mural painting in the Pan- 
theon), "Stephen VIL and the Dead Pope 
Formosa," and "St. Francis Borgia before 
the Dead Isabella of Portugal." A lugubri- 
ous list, indeed, to which may be added other 
gloomy scenes, — "The Excommunication of 
Robert the Pious" (in the Luxembourg), 
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"The Interdict," and "The Vengeance of 
Urban VI." Exceptions to this class of 
works are Laurens's "Napoleon and Pius 
VII.;* and " The Arch of Steel," the latter 
representing Louis XVI. about to enter the 
H6tel de Ville, a few days after the fall of 
the Bastile, beneath an " arch of steel " 
formed by the drawn swords of the council- 
lors. Many well deserved honors have 
been bestowed upon this painter, whose 
"Marceau Dead" has been called "one of 
the incontestable glories of the modem 
school." 

ST. AUGUSTINg 

Speaking of Ambrose, St. Augustine 
says, "I was led to him unknowingly by 
God, that I might knowingly be led to God 
by him," and the conversion of the author of 
the " Confessions " doubtless came about 
largely through the influence of the great 
Bishop of Milan. 
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That influence was aided — who shall say 
how much ? — by the prayers of Monica, the 
Christian mother of Augustine. Her beloved 
son's baptism was celebrated on the Easter 
eve of the yq« 387, and not long afterward 
she accompanied him, his younger brother 
Navigius, his son Adeodatus, and their 
friend Alypius, to Ostia, from whence they 
were to sail for their native country of Africa. 

During their stay at Ostia, says Dean 
Farrar, "One evening Augustine and his 
mother were sitting at a windbw which 
looked over the little garden of their house. 
They were alone, and Monica, who then 
seemed to be in perfect health, little thought 
that in five or six days she would be dead. 
As they leaned on the window-sill, under the 
unclouded starlight, looking over the garden 
and the sea, the sweet and solemn stillness 
of the hour attuned their thoughts to holy 
things. Augustine, like Basil, enjoyed with 
an almost modern keenness the glories of 
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nature, and the sea always afifected him with 
peculiar delight and awe. In the 'City of 
God * he speaks of ' the multiform and va- 
rious loveliness of sky, and earth, and sea; 
the magnificent spectacle even of the sea 
alone, when it clothes itself with various 
colors as with robes, and is sometimes green, 
and that in many fashions, and sometimes 
purple, and sometimes azure.* He even 
speaks of a deeper delight in watching its 
agitation. Never could he have gazed over 
the twilight waves with higher and holier 
feelings than on this memorable evening. 
They talked together of the kingdom of Grod, 
and of the way in which men may get rid of 
earthly temptations and lusts, by abandoning 
them, and occupying the soul with sacred 
aspirations. The mother and son raised their 
whole hearts to heaven, until they seemed 
to have left all earthly thoughts behind, and 
enjoyed a foretaste of the hour when the 
faithful shall enter into the joy of their Lord. 
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* My son/ said Monica, before they parted, 
'as far as I am concerned, nothing in this 
life delights me any longer. What I am to 
do here, or why I am here, I know not, since 
for me the hope of this world is spent. 
There was but one reason why I desired to 
linger in this life a little longer. It was that 
I might see you a Catholic Christian before 
I died. My God has granted me this in 
more abundant measure, so that I even see 
you his servant, despising all earthly felicity. 
What do I here ? ' " 

In his "Confessions" St. Augustine 
writes : " What reply I made unto her to 
these things I do not well remember. How- 
ever, scarcely five days afterward, or not 
much more, she was prostrated with fever; 
and, while she was sick, she one day sank 
into a swoon, and was for a short time un- 
conscious of visible things. We hurried up 
to her ; but she soon regained her senses, 
and, gazing on me and my brother, as we 
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stood by her, she said to us, mquiringly, 
' Where was I ? * Then looking intently at 
us stupefied with grief, 'Here,* saith she, 
* shall you bury your mother.* I was silent, 
and refrained from weeping ; but my brother 
said something, wishing her, as the happier 
lot, to die in her own country, and not 
abroad. She, when she heard this, with 
anxious countenance arrested him with her 
eye, as savoring of such things, and then 
gazing at me, 'Behold,' saith she, *what he 
saith ; * and soon after to us both she saith, 
'Lay this body an)rwhere, let not the care 
for it trouble you at all. This only I ask, 
that you will remember me at the Lord's 
altar, wherever you be.' And when she had 
given forth this opinion in such words as she 
could, she was silent, being in pain with her 
increasing sickness. 

" But, as I reflected on thy gifts', O thou 
invisible God, which thou instillest into the 
hearts of thy faithful ones, whence such mar- 
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vellous fruits do spring, I did rejoice and 
give thanks unto thee, calling to mind what 
I knew before, how she had ever burned with 
anxiety respecting her burial-place, which she 
had provided and prepared for herself by the 
body of her husband. For as they had lived 
very peacefully together, her desire had also 
been (so little is the human mind capable of 
grasping things divine) that this should be 
added to that happiness, and be talked of 
among men, that after her wandering beyond 
the sea, it had been granted her that they 
both, so united on earth, should lie in the 
same grave. But when this uselessness had, 
through the bounty of thy goodness, begun 
to be no longer in her heart, I knew not, and 
I was full of joy, admiring what she had 
thus disclosed to me ; though indeed in that 
our conversation in the window also, when 
she said, * What do I here any longer ? * she 
appeared not to desire to die in her own 
country. I heard afterward, too, that at the 
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time we were at Ostia, with a maternal con- 
fidence she one day, when I was absent, was 
speaking with certain of my friends on the 
continuing of this life, and the blessing of 
death ; and when they — amazed at the cour- 
age which thou hadst given her, a woman — 
asked her whether she did not dread leaving 
her body at such a distance from her own 
city, she replied, * Nothing is far to Grod ; 
nor need I fear lest he should be ignorant at 
the end of the world of the place whence he 
is to raise me up.' On the ninth day, then, 
of her sickness, the fifty-sixth year of her age, 
and the thirty-third of mine, was that reli- 
gious and devout soul set free from the body." 
In 1845, Ary Scheffer painted his picture 
of the saintly Monica and Augustine sitting 
together at Ostia. 

" Together, neath the Italian heaven, 
They sit, the mother and her son, 
He late from her by errors riven, 
Now both in Jesus one. 
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The dear consenting hands are knit, 
And either face, as there they sit, 
Is lifted as to something seen 
Beyond the blue serene/* 

The lady who sat to her friend Scheffer 
for St. Monica was an Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Robert Hollond, and her husband at his death 
bequeathed this picture and a portrait of 
his wife, also by Scheffer, to the National 
Gallery. 

Ary Scheffer, the son of an artist, was 
bom in Dordrecht, in Holland, in 1795, 
studied art in France under Pierre Guerin, 
spent most of his life there, and died at Ar- 
genteuil, near Paris, in 1858. He was a man 
of high aims and principles, of fine tastes, and 
generous to a degree, and a true and hon- 
ored friend, and enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of the Orleans family, having been 
once drawing-master to the children of Louis 
Philippe. 

Three of his pictures are in the Louvre, 
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including the well-known " Eberhard of Wur- 
temberg/' of which the artist made several 
replicas, one being in the Corcoran Gallery 
at Washington, and at Versailles may be seen 
several historic works by Schefifer, among 
them "The Battle of Tolbiac." Besides 
these, the following paintings from his brush 
won fame for their author : " Dante and Bea- 
trice," "Francesca da Rimini," "Christus 
Remunerator," and "Christus Consolator," 
and several scenes from the stories of two 
of Goethe's heroines, Margaret and Mignon, 
one of the latter having belonged to Queen 
Victoria. Scheffer had sittings from numer- 
ous distinguished people, the list embracing 
such names as Dickens, Gounod, Lamartine, 
Lamennais, Taglioni, Beranger, Liszt, and 
Rossini. 
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ST. FRANCIS 

A BOUNDLESS Sympathy for both man and 
beast filled the heart of St. Francis and over- 
flowed upon every living thing. 

As Mrs. Oliphant finely says, "Not only 
was every man his brother, but. every animal 
— the sheep in the fields, the birds in the 
branches, the brother-ass on which he rode, 
the sister-bees who took refuge in his kind 
protection. He was the friend of everything 

that suffered or rejoiced ; no emotion went 

• 

beyond his sympathy; his heart rose to see 
the gladness of nature, and melted over the 
distresses of the smallest and meanest crea- 
ture on the face of the earth. And by this 
divine right of nature, everything trusted in 
him. The magnetism of the heart, that 
power which nobody can define, but which it 
is impossible to ignore, surrounded him like 
a special atmosphere. That sense of secu- 
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rity and sympathy which, we all acknowledge, 
draws the nobler domestic animals, horses 
and dogs, to those who like them, embraced 
with Francis a wider circle, for he loved 
everything that had life. 

<< < He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.* 

''Such was the unconscious creed of the 
prophet of Assisi, and there cannot be any 
doubt that he must have possessed in an 
almost unexampled degree the power of 
attracting all creatures to him. That there 
arc real possessors of such a gift, without 
any claim to miraculous influence, is certain. 
For example, Madame Sand, one of the most 
famous of living authors, declares herself to 
possess this power over birds, and describes 
it as hereditary in her family ; while there 
are also well-known instances of power over 
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horseSy and over wild beasts of almost every 
description. With Francis the sympathetic 
power was universal ; he meant no harm on 
his own part, and had none of that timidity 
which most of us are moved by in the pres- 
ence of the most timid of God's creatures, — 
that fear that they must misapprehend our 
intentions and set us down as enemies in dis- 
guise, which makes our steps stealthy, and 
our movements treacherous, among the little 
birds and wild creatures of the woods and 
fields. We cannot divest ourselves of the 
feeling that they must suspect us. But 
Francis had no such feeling; his sense of 
brotherhood was real, not fictitious ; he had 
the courage of good intention, feared nothing, 
and was not feared. It is difficult to know 
where to begin in the many stories of this 
description. We can but select at hazard 
some of those which are the most sig- 
nificant of the sympathetic mind, open to 
all the influences of nature, with which we 
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have to deal. Here is an oft-repeated inci- 
dent : 

"*The blessed Francis, returning from 
beyond the sea, was travelling through the 
marches of Venice, and heard a vast multi- 
tude of birds singing among the bushes. 
And when he saw them he said to his com- 
panions, " Our sisters, the birds, are praising 
their Maker. Let us then go into their 
midst and sing to the Lord the Canonical 
Hours.'* And when they had gone into their 
midst the birds moved not from the place; 
but as on account of their chirping and twit- 
tering the brethren were not able to hear 
each other, the holy man turned to the birds 
and said, ** Sisters, cease your song until we 
have rendered our bounden praise to Grod." 
And they at once were silent, and when the 
praises were finished resumed their song.* 

" On another occasion, when he was 
preaching in the town of Alvia, the swallows, 
with their perpetual twittering, incommoded 
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the audience. Francis had gone up to a 
high piece of ground, that he might be seen 
by all, and had asked for silence from the 
assembled people. But the birds were flit- 
ting all about in airy circles, making their 
nests, chirping and calling to each other 
overhead in the blue • heaven of the Italian 
sky. When it became apparent that these 
sweet disturbers of the peace prevented their 
human companions from hearing the word of 
God, the preacher turned and courteously 
saluted the little nest-builders. 'My sis- 
ters,* he said, * it is now time that I should 
speak. Since you have had your say, listen 
now in your turn to the word of God, and 
be silent till the sermon is finished.' It is 
needless to add that he was perfectly obeyed." 

In the ** Little Flowers of St. Francis of 
Assisi," a series of legends collected many 
years after the death of the saint, is another 
story of his feathered friends. 

"And passing on his way, he raised his 
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eyes and saw certain trees by the roadside in 
which were an infinite multitude of birds ; at 
which St. Francis marvelled greatly, and 
said to his companions, 'Await me here in 
the road, and I will go and preach to my 
Sisters the birds.* And he entered the field 
and began to preach to the birds which were 
on the ground; and suddenly those which 
were in the trees came down to him, and 
they all stood quietly until St. Francis had 
done preaching, and even then they did not 
depart until he had given them his blessing ; 
and according to the later recital of Brother 
Maximus, Saint Francis moving among them 
touched them with his cape, but not one 
moved. The substance of Saint Francis's ser- 
mon was this : * My Sisters the birds, ye are 
greatly beholden unto God your Creator, and 
always and in every place it is your duty to 
praise Him, for as much as He hath given 
you freedom to fly in every place ; also hath 
He given you raiment and preserved your 
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Seed in the ark of Noah, that your race might 
never be less. Again ye are bounden to 
Him for the element of the air, which he has 
deputed unto you; moreover, you sow not, 
neither do you reap, and God feeds you, and 
gives you streams and fountains for your 
thirst ; He gives you mountains and valleys 
for your refuge ; tall trees wherein you make 
your nests ; and inasmuch as you neither spin 
nor weave, God clothes you, hence ye should 
love your Creator greatly. Who gives you 
such benefits, and therefore beware, my Sis- 
ters, of the sin of ingratitude, and ever strive 
to praise God ! ' Saint Francis saying these 
words to them, all those birds began to ope 
their beaks and stretch forth their necks and 
spread their wings and reverently to bow 
their heads even to the earth, and by their 
acts and their songs to set forth that the 
Holy Father gave them the utmost delight ; 
and Saint Francis rejoiced with them, pleased 
and marvelling much to see so vast a multi- 
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tude of birds, and their most beautiful variety, 
their attention and familiarity ; for the which 
things in them he devoutly praised the 
Creator. Finally, his preaching ended, Saint 
Francis made them the sign of the Cross and 
gave them leave to depart ; and all the birds 
rose into the air with wondrous songs; and 
then, according to the Cross which Saint 
Francis had made them, they divided into 
four parts ; and one part flew towards the 
east, and another towards the west, and one 
part towards the south, and another towards 
the north, and each band went away singing 
marvellous songs ; signifying by this how that 
St. Francis, the Ensign of the Cross of 
Christ, had come to preach to them, and had 
made the sign of the Cross over them, ac- 
cording to which they had scattered to the 
four quarters of the globe. Thus the preach- 
ing of the Cross of Christ renewed by St. 
Francis was by him and his Brethren borne 
throughout the whole world." 
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Many artists have depicted events in the 
life of the gentle St. Francis, since the time 
when Giotto painted him preaching to the 
birds, in the upper church at Assisi, but none 
have done so with happier effect than the 
English painter, Marks, in the picture we 
have copied. 

Henry Stacy Marks, bom in London in 
1829, died in 1898, a full member of 
the Royal Academy, in whose schools he 
studied as a young artist. Many of his 
quaintly humorous subjects were taken from 
Shakespeare, as "Christopher Sly,*' "Slen- 
der*s Courtship," "Bottom as Pyramus,'* 
"Dogberry's Charge to the Watch," and 
" Falstaff's Own." Other works were 
"Toothache in the Middle Ages," "The 
Franciscan Sculptor," " How Shakespeare 
Studied," "May Day in the Olden Time," 
" The Apothecary," " The Three Jolly 
Post-boys," and "Science Is Measurement." 
His paintings of birds were remarkable 
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achievements, and contain perhaps his best 
work. 

** Convocation " shows a group of solemn 
adjutant-birds in wise deliberation, and, "A 
Select Committee" depicts a parliament of 
parrots presided over by a big macaw. 



HUSS 

On the sixth day of July, 141 5, the Council 
of Constance held its fifteenth grand session 
in the cathedral of that city, there being pres- 
ent Sigismund, the King of the Romans, with 
many lords and nobles, cardinals, bishops, and 
other prelates. 

After Huss had been brought before them 
and for the last time charged with heresy and 
contumacy under excommunication, he was, 
having first been degraded from the priest- 
hood and ''delivered over to the secular 
arm," finally condemned to die. 

" No delay took place in the execution of 
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these orders. The council proceeded with its 
business, while Huss was led out of the cathe- 
dral and out of the city to the place of execu- 
tion. He was escorted by a body of about 
one thousand men-at-arms, and followed by a 
vast throng of spectators. As he issued from 
the cathedral, he saw his books blazing in the 
churchyard, and smiled at the sight. He 
walked to death with a firm and steady step, 
chanting or praying, without exhibiting the 
slightest sign of fear or regret. So large a 
procession could not move rapidly, and from 
time to time a stoppage occurred of which 
Huss took advantage to address the by- 
standers, to explain his position, and to 
assure them of his innocence. But the 
crowd of common people was not allowed 
to follow him beyond the city gates, grieving 
as it appeared to be at the cruel death of an 
innocent man. 

"The place of execution was a meadow 
among gardens, on the way from Constance 
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to Gottlieben. Some of the laity present 
said : * What and what manner of things he 
hath done or said formerly, we know not ; 
but now we see and hear that he prayeth and 
speaketh holy words.* Others cried, that a 
confessor ought to be assigned him ; and 
a priest on horseback, in a green frock lined 
with red silk, replied : ' Being a heretic, he 
ought not to be heard, neither ought a con- 
fessor to be assigned him.' When he came 
up to the stake, he fell on his knees and 
prayed, chanting the thirty-first and fifty-first 
psalms, and especially repeating the sixth 
verse of the latter : * Into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, 
O Lord, thou God of truth.' As he prayed, 
the cap of blasphemy fell from his head, at 
which he smiled, and some of the hirelings 
round about said it ought to be replaced, that 
he might be burned along with the devils that 
he had served. A confessor eventually of- 
fered himself upon condition of his recanta- 
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tion, but Huss declined his services on any 
such terms. Rising from prayer, he said, 
with a loud and distinct voice: 'O Lord 
Jesus Christ ! I am willing patiently and 
humbly to endure this dreadful, shameful, 
and cruel death for the sake of thy gospel 
and the preaching of thy word.' He was 
then led round, as a spectacle, and made use 
of the opportunity to beg the bystanders not 
to believe that he had in any wise held, 
preached, or taught the articlies laid to his 
charge by false witnesses. He was not al- 
lowed to address the bystanders further, but 
permitted to take leave of his prison- warders, 
which he did in German in very friendly and 
affectionate terms. He was then stripped of 
his clothes, with the exception of his boots, 
which could not be removed, as his feet 
were fettered together. At first his face 
was turned toward the east, which displeased 
some of the bystanders, who cried out that 
such a heretic ought not to be allowed to 
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face the east, but ought to be turned round 
toward the west, and the change was accord- 
ingly made. When a foul and rusty chain 
was placed round his neck, he looked at it, 
smiled, and said to the executioners: 'The 
Lord Jesus Christ, my Redeemer and Saviour, 
was bound with a harder and heavier chain, 
and I, wretch that I am, do not fear to be 
bound by and bear this for his name's sake/ 
Two fagots of wood were placed under his 
feet, and two cartloads of wood mixed with 
straw were piled around him, concealing his 
whole person up to the chin. 

" Ik'forc the fire was lighted, the marshal 
of the empire, Ilauj^t of Pappcnhcim, came 
up and invited liim, in the presence of the 
Count Palatine, to save hivS life and soul by 
abjuration and recantation. Looking up to 
heaven, he replied, in a loud voice, *God is 
my witness, that I have never taught or 
preached the things which arc falsely as- 
cribed to me, and which have been laid to my 
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charge by false witnesses ; but the principal 
intention of my preaching and of all my other 
actions and writings has simply been to draw 
men back from sin ; and in that truth of the 
gospel, which I have written, taught, and 
preached according to the sayings and state- 
ments of the holy doctors, I am willing joy- 
fully this day to die.* The marshal and 
Count Palatine then struck their hands to- 
gether and retired. 

" The pile was now lighted, but the terri- 
ble death endured not long. Twice did Huss 
chant with a loud voice : * O Christ, Son of 
the living God ! have mercy upon me ! ' But 
when he endeavored to continue : * Who wast 
bom of the Virgin Mary,* a gust of wind 
drove the flame into his face and stopped his 
voice. Then, apparently praying within him- 
self, moving his lips and head, he expired in 
the Lord, within the time, as Mladenovitz 
narrates, during which two or three pater- 
nosters might be rapidly recited. 
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"When the Count Palatine saw Huss's 
clothes in the hands of the executioners, he 
ordered them to be thrown into the still 
burning pile, promising the men compensa- 
tion for the loss of their perquisites. All his 
remains were carefully searched for, reduced 
to ashes, and cast into the neighboring Rhine, 
that nothing might remain which his Bohe- 
mian friends could keep and carry home, and 
there honor and venerate as the holy relics 
of a martyr." 

The most important works of Carl Fried- 
rich Lessing, the German historical and land- 
scape painter, were inspired by the history of 
John Huss. His painting of " Huss before 
the Council of Constance *' is in the Stadel 
Institute at Frankfort, and the Berlin Na- 
tional Gallery owns his " Huss at the Funeral 
Pyre," painted in 1850, and here reproduced. 
The life of Luther also supplied Lessing with 
some subjects, he having produced pictures 
of " Luther Burning the Papal Bull," and the 
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"Discussion of Luther and Eck at Leipsic." 
The last named is in the gallery at Carlsruhe, 
of which the artist was director from 1858 
until his death, which took place in 1 880. 

He was born in 181 8 and studied under 
Schadow. His best known landscape is, per- 
haps, the " Oaks of a Thousand Years," while 
to the historic scenes already mentioned as 
painted by him should be added " Ezzelin IV. 
in Prison after the Battle of Cassano," and 
" Pope Pascal H. a Prisoner of Henry V." 

The Cincinnati Art Museum possesses a 
large collection of paintings, drawings, and 
sketches by Lessing, the gift of Joseph 
Longworth, who secured them from the 
son of the painter, among them being a fine 
study for the head of Huss in the picture of 
the martyr at the funeral pyre. 
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SAVONAROLA 

Nearly fourscore years had passed since 
Huss had been burned at the stake at Con- 
stance, and the time when an even greater 
martyr should suffer death was not far dis- 
tant. 

At Florence, on the morning of the seven- 
teenth of November, in the year 1494, the 
arrival of the French king, Charles VIII., and 
his army, was hourly expected, and Savonarola 
was preaching in the Duomo. Let us listen 
to his words as George Eliot has written them 
in "Romola:" 

" Yet there is a pause, even as in the days 
when Jerusalem was destroyed there was a 
pause, that the children of God might flee 
from it. There is a stillness before the 
storm ; lo ! there is blackness above, but not 
a leaf quakes ; the winds are stayed, that the 
voice of God's warning may be heard. Hear 
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it now, O Florence, chosen city in the 
chosen land! Repent and forsake evil; do 
justice, love mercy, put away uncleanness 
from among you, that the spirit of truth and 
holiness may fill your souls, and breathe 
through all your streets and habitations, and 
then the pestilence shall not enter, and the 
sword shall pass over you and leave you 
unhurt. 

" For the sword is hanging from the sky ; 

it is quivering ; it is about to fall ! The 

sword of God upon earth, swift and sudden ! 

Did I not tell you, years ago, that I had 

beheld the vision and heard the voice ? 

And behold it is fulfilled ! Is there not 

a king with his army at your gates ? Does 

not the earth shake with the tread of 

horses and the wheels of swift cannon ? Is 

there not a fierce multitude that can lay bare 

the land as with a sharp razor ? I tell you 

the French king with his army is the minister 

of God. Grod shall guide him as the hand 
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guides a sharp sickle, and the joints of the 
wicked shall melt before him, and they shall 
be mown down as stubble ; he that fleeth of 
them shall not flee away, and he that escapeth 
of them shall not be delivered. And the 
tyrants who make to themselves a throne 
out of the vices of the multitude, and the un- 
believing priests who traffic in the souls of 
men and fill the very sanctuary with fornica- 
tion, shall be hurled from their soft couches 
into burning hell ; and the pagans and they 
who sinned under the old covenant shall 
stand aloof and say : ' Lo ! these men have 
brought the stench of a new wickedness into 
the everlasting fire.* 

"But thou, O Florence, take the offered 
mercy. See ! the cross is held out to you ; 
come and be healed. Which among the 
nations of Italy has had a token like unto 
yours } The tyrant is driven out from among 
you ; the men who held a bribe in their left 
hand and a rod in their right, are gone forth, 
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and no blood has been spilled. And now put 
away every other abomination from among 
you, and you shall be strong in the strength 
of the living God. Wash yourself from the 
black pitch of your vices, which have made 
you even as the heathens ; put away the envy 
and hatred that have made your city as a 
nest of wolves. And there shall no harm 
happen to you ; and the passage of armies 
shall be to you as the flight of birds, and re- 
Bejlious Pisa shall be given to you again, and 
fclmine and pestilence shall be far from your 
gates, and you shall be as a beacon among 
the nations. But, mark! while you suffer 
the accursed thing to lie in the camp, you 
shall be afflicted and tormented, even though 
a remnant among you may be saved.'' 

These admonitions and promises had been 
spoken in an incisive tone of authority ; but 
in the next .sentence the preacher's voice 
melted into a strain of entreaty. 

"Listen, O people over whom my heart 
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yearns, as the heart of a mother over the 
children she has travailed for ! God is my 
witness that, but for your sakes, I would will- 
ingly live as a turtle in the depths of the 
forest, singing low to my Beloved, who is 
mine and I am his. For you I toil, for you I 
languish, for you my nights are spent in 
watching, and my soul melteth away for 
heaviness. O Lord, thou knowest I am 
willing — I am ready. Take me, stretch me 
on thy cross ; let the wicked, who delight in 
blood, and rob the poor, and defile the tem- 
ple of their bodies, and harden themselves 
against thy mercy, let them wag their heads 
and shoot out the lip at me, let the thorns 
press upon my brow, and let my sweat be 
anguish. I desire to be made like thee in 
thy great love. But let me see of the fruit 
of my travail — let this people be saved ! Let 
me see them clothed in purity : let me hear 
their voices rise in concord as the voices of 
the angels ; let them see no wisdom but in 
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hcttpcd together iti ti huge pyramid, and 
l)urned amid the Hounding of trum|)ctfi and 
bcllN and the joyful Mhoutii oi the people. 

The painter, Ludwig von Langenmnntol, 
who haM depicted Savonarola in the cathe- 
dral inveighing against luxury, waM born near 
Kelhcim, in 1854. A pupil of Tiloty, ho 
became a painter of hiMtory, and wan awarded 
a medal at Munich in 187C. One of his 
paintings representN the capture of the chcm- 
i«t Lavoisier by the Revolutionists in 1794. 
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The castle of the Wartburg, founded by 
Ludwig the Springer, Landgrave of Thurin- 
gia, in 1070, and restored about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, is one of the finest 
existing secular buildings in the Romanesque 
style. Apart from its associations with Lu- 
ther, it is renowned because of the visits of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Wolfram of 
Eschenbach, and other famous minstrels, and 
as the abode, in the thirteenth century, of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. Bayne, one of the 
biographers of the *' solitary monk who shook 
the world," thus describes Luther's sojourn 
at the noted stronghold : 

" The Wartburg stands in a region which, 
beyond all others, was clothed in bright hues 
for his imagination and heart. Eisenach, 
clustered at the foot of the Wartburg, was 
his 'dear town,' where first he had known 
the charm of cultured intercourse, and where 
first his eye had been struck by the beauty 
of landscape. When he threw open the lat- 
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tice, and looked through his little window, he 
saw, below the castle battlements, fringing 
the ledges of precipitous crags and shadowy 
chasms, the loveliest green and golden luxuri- 
ance of foliage stooping into the valley, while 
on the opposite side were wooded hills, and, 
beyond these, bounding the horizon, the faint 
blue of distant mountains. 

" If there was a spot in all Germany which 
Martin would have fixed upon as the scene 
of an indispensable internment, it was here. 

"Behold him, then, transformed. The 
monkish habiliments have been swept into 
the background ; his beard and hair are per- 
mitted to grow as nature wills. In knightly 
costume, with sword on thigh, adopting the 
alias of Squire George, he adjusts himself to 
his new situation. Here, in the profound 
stillness, he can ponder the situation, review- 
ing his own past and present, sending his 
thoughts to Wittenberg and Rome, and con- 
sidering what the hours will bring. His age 
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— thirty-seven — is one at which the dynamic 
energy of man is at its utmost ; and he has 
now, with deliberate purpose and inexpugna- 
ble resolution, announced to the Kaiser and 
princes of Germany, and through them to 
the world, that he will not recede a foot's 
breadth in his battle with the papacy, refus- 
ing to acknowledge its jurisdiction and ar- 
raigning it as a usurping, tyrannical power, 
from which all Christians ought to appeal 
to the Word of God. He is not without 
the tools of his trade, the enginery with 
which, insignificant as it looks, his spirit 
can act on the spirits of men. Pen, ink, 
and paper are not forbidden him. He has 
a stout oaken chair, a sufficient table, a foot- 
stool curiously enough consisting of a verte- 
bra, transformed into rock, of some ' dragon 
of the prime/ 

"His first letter is to the man whom, of 
all others, he most deeply loves and most 
highly reveres, Melanchthon. It is dated 
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the 1 2th of May. 'What are you about 
all this time, my Philip? Are you praying 
for me that this fine adventure of mine, 
which I reluctantly assented to, may be to 
the glory of God? I should much like to 
know how the thing pleases you. I had my 
fears that I might seem to be deserting in 
the hour of battle; and yet there was no 
way to resist those people, with their wishes 
and their advices. I desire nothing more 
heartily than to engage in a throttling grap- 
ple with the furious adversaries. 

" * Sitting here, I place before my eyes, all 
day, the face of the Church, and those words 
of the eighty-eighth psalm occur to me: 
Hast thou made all men in vain f My God ! 
What a horrible spectacle of the divine wrath 
is that abominable reign of the Roman Anti- 
christ ! I detest my own hardness in that 
I am not wholly melted into tears, not shed- 
ding fountains of tears, for the slain of my 
people. And there is none to arise and hold 
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God {^rgat et teneat Deuni)^ or oppose him- 
self as a wall for the house of Israel, in this 
the latest day of his wrath. O kingdom of 
the Pope, worthy of the end and dregs of the 
ages ! God pity us 1 

" * Wherefore be thou, in the meantime, in- 
stant in the ministry of the Word. Strengthen 
the walls and the turrets of Jerusalem imtil 
the enemy are upon thee. Recognize thy 
call and thy gifts. I pray for thee as for 
none other — unice — if my prayer (as I do 
not^ doubt) avail aught. Pray for me in 
turn, and let us jointly bear this burden. 
We alone hitherto stand in the line of battle ; 
they will seek your life after mine.' 

** He has had a letter, he proceeds to say, 
from Spalatin, who tells him that a fierce edict 
is on the anvil against him ; but he betrays 
no symptom of fear. His spirit bears up 
bravely. His station on the Wartburg he 
describes as 'in the region of the birds,' 
a little touch, occurring as he drops the 
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pen» which stands for a good deal. He was 
not the man to anticipate Rousseau in the 
cultivation of the sentimental picturesque; 
but he loved nature and the open air ; had 
an ear for the birds, and an eye for the 
clouds. This was the lyric element in his 
mind, which found exercise also in his flute- 
playing, and which no earnestness of spirit 
or intensity of occupation could extinguish. 

"Having begun to write, he dashes off a 
few lines for Amsdorf, and a few more for 
Agricola, an ardent theological ally. He 
bids Amsdorf tell him what took place after 
he — Luther — was snatched from him on 
their journey, and in particular what he 
heard or saw at Erfurth. This inquiry about 
Erfurth shows that Luther was becoming 
keenly interested in the progress of the 
gospel there, and possibly that he had 
thought of the town as a resort in the event 
of his quitting Wittenberg. He dates, this 
time, 'in the region of the air.' The birds 
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and the bright blue of the May sky, with 
white cloudlets sailing in it, evidently haunt 
his mind. In the letter to Agricola he says 
that he is a prisoner of an enigmatic kind, 
sitting there both willingly and unwillingly, 
— willingly, because God appoints it ; un- 
willingly^ because he would choose rather 
to stand up for the Word in public, but has 
not been found worthy to do so." 

The picture of Luther preaching at the 
Wartburg is the work of Hugo Vogel, an 
artist who was born at Magdeburg in 1855 
and studied under Wilhelm Sohn. He re- 
ceived a gold medal at Berlin in 1883. VogeFs 
"Luther'' is in the Kunsthalle at Hamburg, 
and his '* Duke Ernst the Confessor Taking 
Communion at Celle, 1535," belongs to the 
Provincial Museum of Hanover. He has 
also painted a " Madonna and Child,** " Bee- 
thoven at the Piano,** and " Reception of 
the French Huguenots by the Great Elector.** 
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JOHN KNOX 

"There lies he who never feared the 
face of man,** said the Regent Morton at 
the funeral of John Knox. Knox himself 
said to his friends : " As for the fear of 
danger that may come unto me, let no man 
be solicitous, for my life is in the custody of 
Him whose glory I seek. I desire the hand, 
nor weapon, of no man to defend me. I 
only crave audience, which, if it be denied 
here unto me at this time, I must seek where 
I may have it.*' 

When the great reformer returned to 
Scotland, after thirteen years of exile, and 
was called upon to preach before the Lords 
of the Congregation (as the lay leaders of 
his party, mostly noblemen, were called), the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews threatened him 
with assassination should he show himself 
in the pulpit. Undismayed by this menace^ 
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on the 1 0th of June, I557» Knox preached 
in the parish church of St. Andrews his 
famous sermon on << Casting the Buyers and 
Sellers out of the Temple/' before an im- 
mense and deeply attentive audience, and 
was not molested. His setting forth of the 
doctrines of his party had such an effect that, 
a few days later, <<the provost, bailies, and 
inhabitants harmoniously agreed to set up 
the Reformed Worship in the town." 

This is the episode -which forms the sub- 
ject of Wilkie's celebrated picture, here re- 
produced. "Close to the pulpit (which is a 
drawing of the one in which Knox actually 
preached, Wilkie having discovered it in a 
cellar), on the right of Knox, arc Richard 
Ballenden, his amanuensis, and Christopher 
Goodman, his colleague; and, in black, the 
Knight Templar, Sir James Sandilands, in 
whose house the first Protestant sacrament 
was received. Beyond, in red cap and gown, 
is that famous scholar o{ St. Andrews, the 
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Admirable Crichton. Under the pulpit is the 
precentor, with his hour-glass. The school- 
boy below is John Napier, the inventor of 
logarithms. On the other side of the picture 
are Lord James Stuart, afterward Regent 
Murray, and the Earls of Glencairne, Mor- 
ton, and Argyll, whose countess, the half- 
sister of Queen Mary, and the lady in 
attendance upon her, form the chief light 
of the picture. Above this group are the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, the Bishop of 
Glasgow, and Quinten Kennedy, who main- 
tained a public disputation with Knox. Ken- 
nedy is whispering to the archbishop, while 
a 'jackman,' a retainer of the cathedral, 
stands ready with the harquebuss, waiting 
the signal of the archbishop to fire upon the 
preacher. The Admirable Crichton, how- 
ever, has his eye upon the jackman, and 
his hand on his sword, though his mind 
seems with Knox. In the gallery are the 
provost, the bailies, and some professors. 
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At the back of it is a crucifix, attracting 
the regard of Catholic penitents, and in the 
obscurity above is an escutcheon to the mem- 
ory of Cardinal Beaton." 

It may be interesting to compare Wilkie's 
description of the great reformer's sermon 
with the following account of Knox's preach- 
ing toward the close of his life, written by 
an eye-witness, James Melville, minister of 
Anstruther. "He was very weak. I saw 
him every day of his doctrine go hulie 
(slowly) and fair, with a furring of masticks 
about his neck, a staff in the one hand, and 
good godlie Richart Ballenden holding him 
up by the oxter (under the arm), from the 
abbey to the parish kirk ; and he the said 
Richart and another servant lifted him up 
to the pulpit, where he behoved to lean at 
his first entrie; but ere he was done with 
his sermon, he was so active and vigorous 
that he was like to ding the pulpit in blads 
(beat the pulpit to pieces), and fly out of it." 
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. Carlyle said some severe things of Wilkie's 
picture of Knox. 

" There is not the least veracity^' he says, 
" even of intention, in such things ; and, for 
most part, there is an ignorance altogether 
abject. Wilkie's 'John Knox,* for example: 
no picture that I ever saw by a man of 
genius can well be, in regard to all earnest 
purposes, a more perfect failure ! Can any- 
thing, in fact, be more entirely useless for 
earnest purposes, more ««like whatever could 
have been the reality, than that gross Ener- 
gumen, more like a boxing butcher, whom 
he has set into a pulpit surrounded by drap- 
eries, with fat-shouldered women and play- 
actor men in mail, and labelled ' Knox * } ** 
Carlyle*s criticism upon the " boxing butcher " 
is the more interesting from the fact, prob- 
ably unknown to him, that his old friend, 
Edward Irving, was the model from whom 
Wilkie drew his conception of Knox. Wilkie 
went to hear Irving preach in London ; and 
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the preacher, "tall, athletic, and sallow, ar- 
rayed in the scanty robe of the Scotch 
divines, displaying a profusion of jet-black 
glossy hair reaching to his ample shoulders," 
unconsciously sat to the painter for the study 
of John Knox. 

On the other hand, Sir Walter Scott, to 
whom Wilkie showed his sketch for the pic- 
ture, " was much struck with it, as a work of 
vast and rare power.*' 

Not many miles from the birthplace of 
John Knox, and in the same shire where 
stand St. Andrews's venerable ruins, David 
Wilkie was bom in the year 1785. His 
artist nature expressed itself so early that he 
could draw after a fashion before he could 
even talk distinctly. After some years' study 
at Edinburgh, he found his way to London 
when nineteen years old, and entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy. Six years 
later, when only twenty-six, he was elected a 
full Academician. His first success was made 
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with " Village Politicians/* sent to the Acad- 
emy in 1806, which was followed by "The 
Blind Fiddler," "The VUlage Festival," 
"BHnd Man's Buff," "The Penny Wed- 
ding," " Reading of a Will," " Rent Day," 
"Duncan Gray," and "Chelsea Pensioners 
Reading the * Waterloo Gazette,* " the last 
named painted for the Duke of Wellington. 
For Queen Victoria he executed a picture of 
"The Queenis First Council," and he pro- 
duced some other historical works, such as 
"Napoleon and Pius VII.," "The Maid of 
Saragossa," and "Columbus at La Rabida," 
besides numerous portraits. His "John 
Knox Preaching ** is in the National Gallery 
with several other of his works. 

Wilkie died within sight of Gibraltar upon 
the steamer which was bringing him home 
from a journey in the East, in 1841, and was 
buried at sea. 
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VANE 

Boston possesses a worthy memorial of 
Vane in her beautiful public library, where 
stands in lasting bronze MacMonnies's fine 
statue of the leader of the Long Parliament, 
bearing on its base John Winthrop's words of 
generous tribute to Vane. 

Within the same noble edifice is to be seen 

Copley's historic group of "Charles I. De- 

T manding the Five Impeached Members," 

[q which we here reproduce and in which the 

rJ younger Vane appears very near the king, 

and on the right hand of Speaker Lenthall. 

A decade later than the time recalled by 
Copley's picture, Milton addressed to Vane 
the well-known sonnet beginning, — 

♦* Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better Senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome," — 
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a tribute fit to stand beside the blind poet*s 
lines to Cromwell, once the friend of Vane, 
but later his opponent. More than two cen- 
turies after, Wendell Phillips eulogized Vane 
in this eloquent panegyric : 

" Sir Harry Vane, — in my judgment the 
noblest human being who ever walked the 
streets of yonder city, — I do not forget 
Franklin or Sam Adams, Washington or Fay- 
ette, Garrison or John Brown. But Vane 
dwells an arrow's flight above them all, and 
his touch consecrated the continent to meas- 
ureless toleration of opinion and entire equal- 
ity of rights. We are told we can find in 
Plato *all the intellectual life of Europe for 
two thousand years.* So you can find in 
Vane the pure gold of two hundred and fifty 
years of American civilization with no par- 
ticle of its dross. Plato would have welcomed 
him to the Academy, and F^nelon kneeled 
with him at the altar. He made Somers and 
John Marshall possible; like Camot, he or- 
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ganized victory; and Milton pales before 
him in the stainlessness of his record. He 
stands among English statesmen preemi- 
nently the representative, in practice and 
in theory, of serene faith in the safety of 
trusting truth wholly to her own defence. 
For other men we walk backward, and throw 
over their memories the mantle of charity and 
excuse, saying reverently : * Remember the 
temptation and the age.' But Vane's ermine 
has no stain ; no act of his needs explanation 
or apology ; and in thought he stands abreast 
of the age — like pure intellect, belongs to all 
time. Carlyle said, in years when his words 
were worth heeding, * Young men, close your 
Byron and open your Goethe.* If my counsel 
had weight in these halls, I should say, 
' Young men, close your John Winthrop and 
Washington, your Jefferson and Webster, and 
open Sir Harry Vane.' It was the generation 
that knew Vane who gave to our Alma Mater 
for a seal the simple pledge, — Veritas'* 
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It were a difficult, perhaps impossible, 
task to decide who was the leading orator 
of the Parliament of Cromwell's time, but 
something can be said in support of Vane's 
claim to this preeminence. One of his most 
notable utterances, spoken in 1659, when 
the House refused to obey the summons 
of Richard Cromwell to meet him in the 
House of Lords, we are able to quote. 

** Mr. Speaker : Among all the people 
of the universe, I know none who have 
shown so much zeal for the liberty of their 
country as the English at this time have 
done; they have, by the help of Divine 
Providence, overcome all obstacles, and have 
made themselves free. We have driven away 
the hereditary tyranny of the house of Stuart 
at the expense of much blood and treasure, 
in hopes of enjoying hereditary liberty, after 
having shaken off the yoke of kingship ; and 
there is not a man among us who could have 
imagined that any person would be so bold 
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as to dare to attempt the ravishing from us 
that freedom, which cost us so much blood 
and so much labour. But so it happens, I 
know not by what misfortune, we are fallen 
into the error of those who poisoned the 
Emperor Titus to make room for Domitian, 
who made away Augustus that they might 
have Tiberius, and changed Claudius for 
Nero. I am sensible these examples are 
foreign from my subject, since the Romans 
in those days were buried in lewdness and 
luxury, whereas the people of England are 
now renowned all over the world for their 
virtue and discipline, and yet suffer an idiot 
without courage, without sense, nay without 
ambition, to have dominion in a country of 
liberty ! One could bear a little with Oliver 
Cromwell, though contrary to his oath of 
fidelity to the Parliament, contrary to his duty 
to the public, contrary to the respect he owed 
that venerable body from whom he received 
his authority, he usurped the government. 
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His merit was so extraordinary that our 
judgments, our passions, might be blinded 
by it. He made his way to empire by the 
most illustrious actions ; he had under his 
command an army that had made him a 
conqueror, and a people that had made him 
their general. But as for Richard Cromwell, 
his son, who is he ? What are his titles ? 
We have seen that he has his sword by his 
side ; but did he ever draw it ? And what 
is of more importance in this case, is he 
fit to get obedience from a mighty nation, 
who could never make a footman obey him } 
Yet we must recognize this man as our 
king, under the style of Protector! a man 
without birth, without courage, without con- 
duct. For my part, I declare, sir, it shall 
never be said that I made such a man my 
master." 

Poor " Tumbledown Dick ! " He had the 
worldly advantage, at least, dying peacefully 
in his bed at a great age, fifty years after 
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Vane had valiantly suffered for his principles 
on Tower Hill. 

The painter of " Charles I. demanding the 
Five Impeached Members '* was bom in 
Boston in 1737. Although mainly self- 
taught, he became the leading portrait- 
painter of the day in his native city, but 
the favor with which his "Boy with a 
Squirrel" (a portrait of his half-brother 
Henry Pelham) was received when exhibited 
in London in 1766, induced him to visit 
England in 1 774, and he never returned to 
his native land. In the mother-country he 
met with great success, both as a painter 
of portraits and of historical subjects, and 
was elected a Royal Academician in 1779. 
He died in London in 18 15. 

Prominent among the portraits by Cop- 
ley are those of Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock, treasured with others of his 
works in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The National Gallery owns his "Death 
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of Chatham " and " The Death of Major 
Pierson ; ** and " The Siege of Gibraltar " 
is at the Guildhall, "Lady Jane Grey 
Offered the Crown of England," the "Boy 
Attacked by a Shark," and the group of the 
" Copley Family ** are important examples of 
the painter's powers, which still remain in 
Boston, where his name has been given to 
the large square on which fronts the Public 
Library and the Art Museum. 

The painting of " Charles I. Demanding the 
Five Impeached Members " was bought from 
the painter's son. Lord Lyndhurst, in 1859, 
by a number of Boston gentlemen, and pre- 
sented to the Public Library. It is one of 
Copley's best works, and includes over fifty 
authentic portraits of prominent men of the 
time, — Cromwell, Fairfax, Falkland, Hyde, 
Prince Rupert, the learned John Selden, and 
the poet Waller, among others. 
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BOSSUET 

The "Eagle of Meaux," as Bossuet was 
called, gained the reputation of being a ready 
and effective speaker early in life. 

At sixteen years old he became acquainted 
with the Marquis de Feuquiires, Governor of 
Verdun, who had formerly known his father. 
The marquis often boasted of his young 
friend's talents at the H6tel de Rambouillet, 
then the centre of the literary world of Paris, 
and once went so far as to affirm his belief 
that if the clever boy — already celebrated as 
an improviser among his companions — were 
to be given a subject, a few moments of 
reflection, without the aid of books or author- 
ities, would enable him to pronounce a dis- 
course on any topic selected. The novelty 
of such an undertaking aroused the curiosity 
of the frequenters of the H6tel de Rambouil- 
let, and Feuqui^res sent a messenger for 
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Bossuet, who arrived in obedience to the 
summons about eleven p. m. It is a curious 
picture of the time, — the young student of 
theology thus summarily fetched from his 
study, if not his bed, and bidden to preach 
before a numerous assemblage of the most 
fashionable and literary people, upon a sacred 
subject, selected for him with no devout end, 
but simply as a trial of his reputed abUity. 
However, Bossuet obeyed the call, and after 
retiring to collect his thoughts for a short 
time, reappeared and took his critical audi- 
ence by storm, preaching so as to exceed all 
that his patron had said. The witty Voiture, 
after looking at his watch and finding it to 
be midnight, said that " he had never heard 
so early or so late a sermon,*' and this bon 
maty together with the personal attractions, 
the real talent and fire of the yoimg orator, 
contributed to make Bossuet famous even at 
so young an age. 

Probably the most famous of Bossuet's 
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speeches are his funeral orations, delivered 
upon the deaths of various famous person- 
ages. Among these is a celebrated sermon 
spoken at the funeral of Henrietta Maria, the 
widow of Charles I., who died in 1669. In 
the following year her favorite child, Hen- 
rietta of Orleans, who had married the only 
brother of Louis XIV., died very suddenly at 
St. Cloud at the early age of twenty-six, and 
Bossuet was called upon to pronounce her 
eulogy. 

^* Everything we know of Bossuet, leads us 
to think that he had a very feeling heart ; it 
certainly is discernible in every line of his 
funeral oration on the princess. He chose 
for his text the verse of Ecclesiastes (i. 2) so 
suitable to the occasion, * Vanity of vanities ! 
All is vanity I * Having pronounced these 
words, he remained for some time in silence, 
evidently overpowered by his feelings. 'It 
was to be my lot,* he then exclaimed, *to 
perform this melancholy duty to the memory 
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of this Ulustrious princess ! She, whom I 
had observed so attentive while I performed 
the same duty to her royal mother, was her- 
self so soon to become the theme of a similar 
discourse ! And my voice was so soon to be 
exerted in discharging the like melancholy 
duty to her. O vanity ! O nothing ! O mor- 
tals ! ever ignorant of what awaits you ! But 
a month ago, would she have thought it ! 
You, who then beheld her drowned in tears 
for her mother's loss, would you have thought 
it ! Would you have thought that you were 
so soon to meet again to bewail her own fate ! 
Oh, vanity of vanities ! all is vanity ! These 
are the only words, the only reflection, 
which, in such an event, my sorrow leaves 
me ! ' " 

At a much later date, it fell to the lot of 
Bossuet to deliver a funerary sermon on the 
great Cond^. 

"A few minutes before the Prince of 
Cond^ expired, his confessor exhorted him to 
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repeat with him the prayer of David, *0 
God! create in me a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within my bowels.* 

" The prince seemed lost in thought ; his 
whole attention appeared to be fixed by some 
great object. Then, raising himself on his 
bed, and turning to the persons present, he 
said, 'I never doubted of the mysteries of 
religion, — whatever may have been asserted 
to the contrary. Now I doubt of them less 
than ever. How these truths now display 
themselves ! How they now unfold themselves 
to me ! ' Then, lifting his eyes to heaven, 
he repeated, in Latin, several times, the words 
of the apostle (i Cor. xiii. 12), 'Facie ad 
faciem, — Face to face,' and with those 
words on his lips, expired. 

" Beautifully alluding to this interesting 
scene, Bossuet thus concludes his funeral 
oration on the prince : ' For me, O Prince ! 
O worthy theme of our praise and re- 
grets ! In my memory, your image will ever 
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live ! Not however with that air of heroic 
ardor, which presaged your victories. I 
desire to behold, about you, nothing which 
death effaces. In your image, as I wish 
to behold it, I shall see that which is im- 
mortal. I shall behold you, as you were 
seen in your last moments, when, full of 
faith and hope, you were under the power- 
ful hand of God ; and his glory seemed to 
open on you. There I shall behold you in- 
finitely more triumphant than you were at 
Friedberg or Rocroy! Transported with- 
the view, I shall pronounce the beautiful 
words of the apostle (i John v. 4), "The 
victory which conquers this world is our 
faith." May this be your victory! May 
you enjoy it eternally ! May the eternal 
sacrifice which is now offered for you give 
you the immediate enjoyment of it ! Accept, 
O Prince ! the last effort of a voice which 
was known to you. Yes, you shall close 
these disclosures. Instead of bewailing the 
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herself shall hear his voices and the day 
will come when this city, this mistress of 
the world, will esteem herself more honored 
by a letter, addressed by him to her citizens, 
than by all the harangues which she heard 
from her Cicero. A power more than 
natural is mixed in the divine simplicity of 
his words, and gives them a force which 
does not, perhaps, flatter the taste, but goes 
directly to the heart. Like a great river, 
which preserves in the plains, through which 
it flows, the impetuous force which it re- 
ceived in the mountains, whence it derived 
its source, the virtue which St. Paul's 
Epistles contain preserves, even in the 
simplicity of his style, all the vigor which 
it brought from heaven, its divine original." 

Following is perhaps a more exact specimen 
of Ik)ssuct's general manner : 

"I can scarcely listen to the idle objec- 
tions which worldly wisdom makes to us, on 
the false supposition that God ought to have 
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manifested himself to the world, with a splen- 
dor and a train that should be thought 
worthy of his majesty. Miserably does opin- 
ion deceive us if we think that the splendor 
of this world contains anything worthy of 
God, who himself possesses sovereign great- 
ness. Shall I mention what strikes me^ in 
the Babe of Bethlehem, as great and admi- 
rable, and truly worthy of a God descending 
from heaven and conversing with man ? From 
on high he saw that man was touched by 
nothing but sensual pleasure and external 
pomp. In his wisdom he remembered that 
he had created man for much more solid 
happiness ; and being resolved to show, as 
much by his own example as his precepts, 
the folly of these notions, and his contempt 
of what this world admires, he chose for his 
lot what the world most despises. He was 
pleased therefore to be born in a wretched 
stable ; but that stable becomes, as it were, a 
triumphal car, after which he drags the van- 
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quished world. There all that the world has 
of ignominy is conquered ; all its terrors are 
treated with contempt, all its pleasures are 
spurned, all its torments are braved, the 
triumph of Christ over them is complete; 
nothing is left undone, nothing left unfin- 
ished ; and it appears to me that in the 
midst of this glorious triumph he turns to 
us his animating countenance, and loudly 
exclaims to us, 'Take courage, I have van- 
quished the world ! By the lowliness of my 
birth, by the obscurity of my life, by the 
cruelty and ignominy of my death, I have 
triumphed over all that men admire, all they 
esteem, all they fear. This is the sign by 
which you should know me ! ' Yes, O my 
God, by this sign I do know thee! Thou 
art my Saviour and my God ! '* 

The portrait of Bossuet in his bishop's 
robes, which we reproduce, is in the Louvre, 
and was painted a few years before the death 
of the great prelate, who expired in 1704. It 
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in one of the churches, the Old South being 
often chosen as the scene of these interesting 
exercises. The last public act in the career 
of James Otis occurred at a town-meeting on 
March 5, 1783, in Faneuil Hall, when he 
acted as moderator, and it was voted to sub- 
stitute thereafter a celebration of the Declar- 
ation of Independence for that of the Boston 
Massacre. 

On the second anniversary of the massacre 
Joseph Warren delivered the oration in the 
Old South Church. The next year, Dr. 
Benjamin Church was chosen as the speaker. 
In 1774, John Hancock was selected; and a 
year later Warren again undertook the task. 

It was upon this occasion that the Brit- 
ish soldiery endeavored to intimidate the 
speaker, whom they had previously threat- 
ened should he dare to deliver his address. 
The church was crowded, and to avoid con- 
fusion Warren entered through a window 
directly behind the pulpit. 
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is suspended. Ease and prosperity, though 
pleasing for a day, have often sunk a people 
into efiFeminacy and sloth. Hardships and 
dangers, though we forever strive to shun 
them, have frequently called forth such vir- 
tues as have commanded the applause and 
reverence of an admiring world. Our country 
loudly calls you to be circumspect, vigilant, 
active, and brave. Perhaps (all gracious 
Heaven avert it), perhaps the power of Brit- 
ain, a nation great in war, by some malignant 
influence, may be employed to enslave you ; 
but let not even this discourage you. Her 
arms, 'tis true, have filled the world with ter- 
ror ; her troops have reaped the laurels of 
the field ; her fleets have rode triumphant 
on the sea ; and when, or where, did you, my 
countrymen, depart inglopous from the field 
of fight } You too can show the trophies of 
your forefathers* victories and your own ; can 
name the fortresses and battles you have 
won ; and many of you count the honorable 
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nerves the trm that lifts the swmd against 
the innocent BritaiUt united with tiiese col* 
onies'by commerce and affsetieo, by interest 
and blood, may mock the threats o( Prance 
and Spain ; may be the seat of universal em- 
pire. But should AmericSt either by forces 
or those more dangerous engines^ luxury and 
corruption, ever be brought into a state cf 
vassalage, Britain must lose her freedom also. 
No longer shall she sit the empress of the 
sea ; her ships no more shall waft her thun- 
ders over the wide ocean ; the wreath shall 
wither on her temples ; her weakened arm 
shall be unable to defend her coasts; and 
she, at last, must bow her venerable head to 
some proud foreigner's despotic rule. 

" But if, from past events, we may venture 
form a judgment of the future, we justly 
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may expect that the devices of our enemies 
will but increase the triumphs of our coun- 
try. I must indulge a hope that Britain's 
liberty, as well as ours, will eventually be 
preserved by the virtue of America. 

" The attempt of the British Parliament to 
raise a revenue from America, and our de- 
nial of their right to do it, have excited 
an almost universal inquiry into the right of 
mankind in general, and of British subjects 
in particular; the necessary result of which 
must be such a liberality of sentiment, and 
such a jealousy of those in power, as will, 
better than an adamantine wall, secure us 
against the future approaches of despotism. 

" The malice of the Boston Port Bill has 
been defeated, in a very considerable degree, 
by giving you an opportunity of deserving, and 
our brethren in this and our sister colonies 
an opportunity of bestowing, those benefac- 
tions which have delighted your friends, and 
astonished your enemies, not only in America, 
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but in Europe also. And what is more val- 
uable still, the sympathetic feelings for a 
brother in distress, and the grateful emo- 
tions excited in the breast of him who finds 
relief, must forever endear each to the other, 
and form those indissoluble bonds of friend- 
ship and affection, on which the preservation 
of our rights so evidently depend. 

"The mutilation of our charter has made 
every other colony jealous for its own ; for 
this, if once submitted to by us, would set on 
float the property and government of every 
British settlement upon the continent. If 
charters are not deemed sacred, how misera- 
bly precarious is everything founded upon 
them ! 

** Even the sending troops to put these acts 
in execution is not without advantage to us. 
The exactness and beauty of their discipline 
inspire our youth with ardor in the pursuit 
of military knowledge. Charles the Invinci- 
ble taught Peter the Great the art of war. 
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The battle of Pultowa convinced Charles of 
the proficiency Peter had made. 

" Our country is in danger, but not to be 
despaired of. Our enemies are numerous and 
powerful ; but we have many friends, deter- 
mining to be free, and heaven and earth will 
aid the resolution. On you depend the for- 
tunes of America. You are to decide the 
important question, on which rest the happi- 
ness and liberty of millions yet unborn. Act 
worthy of yourselves. The faltering tongue 
of hoary age calls on you to support your 
country. The lisping infant raises its sup- 
pliant hands, imploring defence against the 
monster slavery. Your fathers look from 
their celestial seats with smiling approbation 
on their sons, who boldly stand forth in the 
cause of virtue ; but sternly frown upon the 
inhuman miscreant, who, to secure the loaves 
and fishes to himself, would breed a serpent 
to destroy his children. 

"But, pardon me, my fellow citizens, I 
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know you want not zeal or fortitude. You 
will maintain your rights or perish in the 
generous struggle. However difficult the 
combat, you never will decline it when free- 
dom is the price. An independence of Great 
Britain is not our aim. No ; our wish is 
that Britain and the colonies may, like the 
oak and ivy, grow and increase in strength 
together. But, whilst the infatuated plan of 
making one part of the empire slaves to the 
other is persisted in, the interests and safety 
of Britain, as well as the colonies, require 
that the wise measures recommended by the 
honorable, the Continental Congress be 
steadily pursued, whereby the unnatural 
contest between a parent honored and a 
child beloved may probably be brought to 
such an issue as that the peace and happi- 
ness of both may be established upon a last- 
ing basis. But if these pacific measures are 
ineffectual, — and it appears that the only 
way to safety is through fields of blood, — I 
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know you will not turn your faces from your 
foes, but will, undauntedly, press forward 
until tyranny is trodden under foot, and you 
have fixed your adored goddess Liberty fast by 
a Brunswick's side on the American throne. 

" You, then, who have nobly espoused your 
country's cause ; who generously have sacri- 
ficed wealth and ease; who have despised 
the pomp and show of tinselled greatness; 
refused the summons to the festive board ; 
been deaf to the alluring calls of luxury and 
mirth ; who have forsaken the downy pillow 
to keep your vigils by the midnight lamp for 
the salvation of your invaded country, that 
you might break the fowler's snare and dis- 
appoint the vulture of his prey, — you, then, 
will reap that harvest of renown which you 
so justly have deserved. Your country shall 
pay her grateful tribute of applause. Even 
the children of your most inveterate ene- 
mies, ashamed to tell from whom they 
sprang, while they, in secret, curse their 
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stupid, cruel parents, shall join the general 
voice of gratitude to those who broke the 
fetters which their fathers forged. 

"Having redeemed your country and se- 
cured the blessing to future generations, who, 
fired by your example, shall emulate your 
virtues, and learn from you the heavenly art 
of making millions happy, with heartfelt joy, 
with transports all your own, you cry, the 
glorious work is done, then drop the mantle 
to some young Elisha, and take your seats 
with kindred spirits in your native skies." 

Cyrus Cobb, the painter of "Warren in 
the Old South,'* was bom at Maiden, Mass., 
in 1834, and is a twin brother of Darius 
Cobb, also a well-known artist. Together 
they designed and executed the soldiers' 
monument in Cambridge, Mass. 

Cyrus Cobb, after painting the " Warren," 
"Jesus Condemned," and. some portraits, de- 
voted himself solely to sculpture, in whic 
medium he has produced the " Celtic Bard,' 
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" Prospero and Miranda/* a statue of Abbot 
Lawrence, and busts of B. P. Shillaber, 
General Butler, Theodore Parker, Phillips 
Brooks, and other notable people. 
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Franklin said of Lord Chatham : '* I 
have sometimes seen eloquence without wis- 
dom and often wisdom without eloquence; 
but in him I have seen them united in the 
highest possible degree." 

The eloquence of the " Great Commoner " 
never rose to so sublime a height as in his 
speeches on the war against America, a war 
which he regarded as unjust and unwise in 
the extreme. The greatest triumph of his 
oratory was doubtless displayed in the 
speech delivered in the House of Lords on 
November 18, 1777, wherein he uttered the 
following sentences : 

" You cannot, I venture to say it, you 
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cannot conquer America. Your armies' last 
war effected everything that could be 
effected ; and what was it ? It cost a nu- 
merous army, under the command of a most 
able general (Lord Amherst), now a noble 
lord in this House, a long and laborious 
campaign to expel five thousand Frenchmen 
from French America. My lords, you can- 
not conquer America, What is your present 
situation there } We do not know the worst, 
but we know that in three campaigns we 
have done nothing and suffered much. Be- 
sides the sufferings, perhaps total loss of the 
Northern force, the best appointed army 
that ever took the field, commanded by Sir 
William Howe, has retired from the Ameri- 
can lines. He was obliged to relinquish his 
attempt, and with great delay and danger 
to adopt a new and distant plan of opera- 
tions. We shall soon know, and in any 
event have reason to lament, what may have 
happened since. As to conquest, therefore, 
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my lords, I repeat it is impossible. You 
may swell every expense and every effort 
still more extravagantly ; pile and accumulate 
every assistance you can buy or borrow ; 
traffic and barter with every little pitiful 
German prince that sells and sends his sub- 
jects to the shambles of a foreign prince; 
your efforts are for ever vain and impotent, 
doubly so from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable 
resentment, the minds of your enemies to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of 
rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireHng cru- 
elty! If I were an American as I am an 
EngUshman, while a foreign troop was landed 
in my country I never would lay down my 
arms, never, never, never." 

Of special interest to the descendants of 
those people whom the noble Chatham urged 
his countrymen to treat with justice and gen- 
erosity, rather than with unavailing attempts 
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at coercion, are these lines from his speech 
against an adjournment of Parliament de- 
livered on December 11, 1777. 

" Ministers have been in error ; experience 
has proved it ; and, what is worse, they con- 
tinue it. They told you, in the beginning, 
that fifteen thousand men would traverse 
all America, with scarcely an appearance of 
interruption. Two campaigns have passed 
since they gave us this assurance. Treble 
that number have been employed ; and one of 
your armies, which composed two-thirds of 
the force by which America was to be sub- 
dued, has been totally destroyed, and is now 
led captive through those provinces you call 
rebellious. Those men, whom you called 
cowards, poltroons, runaways, and knaves, 
are become victorious over your veteran 
troops, and, in the midst of victory, and the 
flush of conquest, have set ministers an ex- 
ample of moderation and magnanimity well 
worthy of imitation. 
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" My lords, no time should be lost which 
may promise to improve this disposition in 
America, unless, by an obstinacy founded in 
madness, we wish to stifle those embers of 
affection which, after all our savage treat- 
ment, do not seem, as yet, to have been en- 
tirely extinguished. While on one side we 
must lament the unhappy fate of that spirited 
officer, Mr. Burgoyne, and the gallant troops 
under his command, who were sacrificed to 
the wanton temerity and ignorance of min- 
isters, we are as strongly compelled, on the 
other, to admire and applaud the generous, 
magnanimous conduct, the noble friendship, 
brotherly affection, and humanity of the vic- 
tors, who, condescending to impute the hor- 
rid orders of massacre and devastation to 
their true authors, supposed that, as soldiers 
and Englishmen, those cruel excesses could 
not have originated with the general, nor 
were consonant to the brave and humane 
spirit of a British soldier, if not compelled to 
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it as an act of duty. They traced the first 
cause of those diabolic orders to their true 
source, and, by that wise and generous inter- 
pretation, granted their professed destroyers 
terms of capitulation which they could be 
only entitled to as the makers of fair and 
honorable war." 

After the delivery of this speech, Lord 
Chatham's health continued to decline, and 
it is probable he would never again have 
appeared in the House of Lords, had not a 
measure been proposed, against which he 
felt bound to remonstrate at any cost. Igno- 
rant of the real state of feeling in America, 
he thought the colonies might yet be in- 
duced to resume their allegiance, upon their 
wrongs being redressed. When, therefore, 
he learned " with unspeakable concern " that 
the Duke of Richmond was about to move 
an address to the king, advising his Majesty 
to make a peace involving American inde- 
pendence, he came to Westminster on 
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the day appointed for the motion, April 7, 
1778. 

"He was then led into the House of 
Peers," says his biographer, "by his son, the 
Hon. William Pitt, and his son-in-law. Lord 
Mahon. He was dressed in a rich suit of 
black velvet, and covered up to the knees in 
flannel. Within his large wig, little more of 
his countenance was seen than his aquiline 
nose, and his penetrating eye, which retained 
all its native fire. He looked like a dying 
man, yet never was seen a figure of more 
dignity. He appeared like a being of a 
superior species. The lords stood up and 
made a lane for him to pass to his seat, 
while, with a gracefulness of deportment, for 
which he was so eminently distinguished, he 
bowed to them as he proceeded. Having 
taken his seat, he listened with profound 
attention to the Duke of Richmond's 
speech." 

After Lord Weymouth had replied in be- 
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half of the ministry, Lord Chatham rose with 
slowness and difficulty from his seat, and 
delivered the following speech. It is very 
imperfectly reported, and it is interesting 
chiefly as showing, " the master spirit strong 
in death ; ** for he sunk under the effort, and 
survived only a few days. Supported by his 
two relations, he lifted his band from the 
crutch on which he leaned, raised it up, and, 
casting his eyes toward heaven, commenced 
as follows : 

** I thank God that I have been enabled to 
come here to-day — to perform my duty, and 
speak on a subject which is so deeply im- 
pressed on my mind. I am old and infirm. 
I have one foot — more than one foot — in 
the grave. I have risen from my bed to 
stand up in the cause of my country — per- 
haps never again to speak in this House." 

**The reverence, the attention, the still- 
ness of the House," said an eye-witness, 
"were here most affecting; had any one 
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must have read of in history ; and some 
lords '' (looking keenly at one who sat near 
him, with a last reviving flash of his sarcastic 
spirit), " some lords may remember a Scotch 
invasion ! ** He could not forget Lord Mans- 
field's defence of American taxation, and the 
measures of Lord Bute, which had brought 
down the country to its present degraded 
state, from the exalted position to which he 
had raised it during his brief but splendid 
administration. He then proceeded in the 
following terms : 

" My lords, I rejoice that the grave has 
not closed upon me ; that I am still alive to 
lift up my voice against the dismemberment 
of this ancient and most holy monarchy! 
Pressed down as I am by the hand of infirm- 
ity, I am little able to assist my country in 
this most perilous conjuncture ; but, my lords, 
while I have sense and memory, I will never 
consent to deprive the offspring of the royal 
house of Brunswick, the heirs of the Princess 
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Sophia, of their fairest inheritance. I will 
first see the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, and the other rising hopes of the 
royal family, brought down to this committee, 
and assent to such an alienation. Where is 
the man who will dare to advise it ? My 
lords, his Majesty succeeded to an empire as 
great in extent as its reputation was unsullied. 
Shall we tarnish the lustre of this nation by 
an ignominious surrender of its rights and 
fairest possessions ? Shall this great nation, 
that has survived, whole and entire, the Da- 
nish depredations, the Scottish inroads, the 
Norman conquest — that has stood the threat- 
ened invasion of the Spanish Armada, now 
fall prostrate before the House of Bourbon ? 
Surely, my lords, this nation is no longer 
what it was ! Shall a people that seventeen 
years ago was the terror of the world, now 
stoop so low as to tell its ancient inveterate 
enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace f 
It is impossible I 
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" I wage war with no man or set of men. 
I wish for none of their employments; nor 
would I cooperate with men who still persist 
in unretracted error, or who, instead of act- 
ing on a firm, decisive line of conduct, halt 
between two opinions, where there is no 
middle path. In God's name, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to declare either for peace 
or war, and the former cannot be preserved 
with honor, why is not the latter commenced 
without delay ? I am not, I confess, well 
informed as to the resources of this kingdom, 
but I trust it has still sufficient to maintain 
its just rights, though I know them not. But, 
my lords, any state is better than despair. 
Let us at least make one effort, and, if we 
must fall, let us fall like men ! " 

Lord Richmond replied to Lord Chatham, 
telling him that the country was in no condi- 
tion to continue the war, and that, even if 
he himself were now (as formerly) at the 
head of affairs, his name, great as it was, 
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could not repair the shattered fortunes of 
the country. Lord Chatham listened with 
attention, but gave indications at times, both 
by his countenance and his gestures, that he 
felt agitated or displeased. 

When the Duke of Richmond had ended 
his speech. Lord Chatham made a sudden 
and strenuous attempt to rise, as if laboring 
under the pressure of painful emotions. He 
seemed eager to speak; but, after repeated 
efforts, he suddenly pressed his hand on his 
heart, and sunk down in convulsions. Those 
who sat near him caught him in their arms. 
His son, William Pitt, then a youth of seven- 
teen, who was standing without the bar, 
sprang forward to support him. It is this 
moment which Copley has chosen for his 
picture of the death of Lord Chatham. 
"History,** says an able writer, "has no 
nobler scene to show than that which now 
occupied the House of Lords. The unswerv- 
ing patriot, whose long life had been devoted 
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to his country, had striven to the last. The 
aristocracy of the land stood around, and 
even the brother of the sovereign thought 
himself honored in being one of his sup- 
porters ; party enmities were remembered no 
more ; every other feeling was lost in admira- 
tion of the great spirit which seemed to be 
passing away from among them." He was 
removed in a state of insensibility from the 
House and carried to Hayes, where he 
lingered a few days, and died on the nth 
of May, 1778, aged seventy. 

Copley's painting of the last effort of 
Chatham contains fifty-five heads, all por- 
traits of the peers in their state robes. It 
was painted in 1780, and engraved by Bar- 
tolozzi, an incredibly large number of prints 
being sold within a short time after publica- 
tion. This picture, which is the best known 
of all the works of the "American Van 
Dyck," was presented to the National Gallery 
by the Earl of Liverpool in 1828. 
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MIRABEAU 

DuMONT, the friend and once the collabo- 
rator of Mirabeau, has left us a valuable esti- 
mate of the man. In his book on Mirabeau, 
he says : 

"As a political orator, Mirabeau was, 
in certain points, superior to all other 
men. He had a rapid coup d'csily a quick 
and sure perception of the feelings of the 
assembly, and well knew how to apply his 
entire strength to the point of resistance 
without exhausting his means. No other 
orator did so much with a single word, nor 
hit the mark with so sure an aim ; none but 
Mirabeau ever forced the general opinion 
either by a happy insinuation, or by a strong 
expression which intimidated his adversaries. 
In the tribune he was immovable. They 
who have seen him well know that no agita- 
tion in the assembly had the least effect 
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upon him, and that he remained master of 
his temper even under the severest personal 
attacks. I once recollect to have heard him 
make a report upon the city of Marseilles. 
Each sentence was interrupted from the cdti 
droit with low abuse ; the words calumniator, 
liar, assassin, and rascal were very prodigally 
lavished upon him. On a sudden he stopped, 
and, with a honeyed accent, as if what he 
had stated had been most favorably re- 
ceived, *I am waiting, gentlemen,' said he, 
'until the fine compliments you are paying 
me are exhausted.' 

"He never considered himself sufficiently 
provoked to forget the decorum of public 
oratory. But what was wanting to make 
him a perfect political speaker was the power 
of discussion. His mind could not embrace 
a chain of reasoning or of evidence, nor 
could he refute methodically. Thus he was 
often obliged to abandon important motions 
after he had read his speech ; for, in reply, 
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after a brilliant exordium, he had no alterna- 
tive but to abandon the field of battle to his 
adversaries. This defect proceeded from 
his embracing too much, and not meditating 
sufficiently. He appeared with a speech 
that had been written for him, and upon the 
arguments of which he had scarcely bestowed 
any reflection. He had not taken the pains to 
anticipate objections and discuss details ; and 
in these respects he was very inferior to many 
of the intellectual giants whom I had heard 
in the English Parliament. The triumph of 
Fox, for instance, is in refutation. He re- 
sumes all the arguments of the adverse party, 
puts them in a new light, and gives them 
more force; having thus placed himself in 
the most difficult situation, he pulverizes 
them one by one, and never appears stronger 
than when he seems about to be overthrown. 
The only speakers in the national assembly 
possessing any share of this faculty were 
Maury, Clermont Tonnerre, Bamave, and 
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Thouret. Bamave in particular waa caaed 
in an armor of logic and argument; he 
followed the reasoning of hia opponents atep 
by stepi but he had neither imagination, 
style, nor eloquence. Some one comparing 
his didactic talents with Mirabeau's do- 
quencci another said to himi 'How can you 
compare that artificial espalier to a tree 
exposed to every blasti spreading its branches 
in the full luxuriance of natural beauty t' 
Certain it is that the two individuals were 
not to be compared. But Mirabeau was 
conscious of his deficiency in power of dis- 
cussion, and one day when one of his at- 
tempts at refutation had been crowned with 
a degree of success, he said to us, 'I well 
perceive that to speak extempore upon any 
subject, the orator must begin by making 
himself master of it.' 

'* Mirabeau's voice was full, manly, and 
sonorous ; it filled and pleased the ear. Al- 
ways powerful, yet flexible, it could be heard 
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as distinctly when he lowered as when he 
raised it. He could go through all its notes 
with equal ease and distinctness, and he pro- 
nounced his finals with so much care that 
the last syllable was never lost. His ordi- 
nary manner of speaking was very slow. 
He commenced with the appearance of a 
little embarrassment, often hesitated, but in 
a way to excite interest, and imtil he became 
animated, he seemed as if he were selecting 
the most agreeable expressions. In his most 
impassioned moments, the feelings which 
made him dwell upon certain words to give 
them emphasis, prevented him from ever 
speaking rapidly. He had the greatest con- 
tempt for French volubility and artificial 
warmth, which he termed the thunders and 
tempests of the opera. He never lost sight 
of the gravity of a senator, and it was a 
defect, perhaps, that when he commenced 
a speech there was always a slight appear- 
ance of preparation and pretension. What 
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one of the finest gifts of nature, if it were 
not made an improper use of; and what I 
have just heard does not induce me to alter 
my opinion/ etc. 

" Among his personal advantages he coun- 
ted his robust frame, his size, and his strongly 
marked features seared with smallpox. * You 
know not,' said he, 'all the power of my 
ugliness ; ' but he considered this ugliness 
very handsome. He paid the greatest atten- 
tion to his dress, and wore an enormous 
quantity of hair dressed in the fashion of the 
day, and which considerably increased the 
size of his head. 'When I shake my terri- 
ble locks,' said he, *no one dares interrupt 
me.' . . . He was fond of standing before 
a large pier-glass to see himself speak, squar- 
ing his shoulders and throwing back his head. 
He had also the mania of those vain men 
who are fond of hearing the sound of their 
own name, and derive pleasure from pro- 
nouncing it themselves. Thus he would 
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suppose dialogues, and introduce himself as 
one of the speakers, as, for instance : * The 
Count de Mirabeau will answer that,' etc." 

Probably the most famous of Mirabeau's 
sayings is his reply to Dreux-Brizi at the 
meeting of the States General. 

The States General, which consisted of 
three orders or estates of the realm, — the 
nobility, the clergy, and the commons (called 
the Tiers Etaty or Third Estate), — had not, 
when it was convoked by Louis XVI.i on 
June 23, 1789, met since 1614. When it 
was assembled, the king signified his wishes 
in a somewhat peremptory manner, and then 
retired, after commanding the members to 
separate and assemble in their respective 
chambers. The nobility and clergy obeyed 
this behest, but the third estate, who wished 
tl\at votes should be taken by the members 
of the three orders sitting together, remained 
motionless and silent. The Marquis de 
Dreux-Br6z6, grand master of ceremonies. 
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then entered the hall, and addressing the 
president, Bailly, said, " You know the king's 
wishes ; " whereupon Mirabeau, springing to 
his feet, made the memorable answer, "Go 
tell your master that we are here by the will 
of the people, and that we shall retire only 
at the point of the bayonet." 

It is this moment which the sculptor, Jules 
Dalou, has chosen to describe in his masterly 
relief of the meeting of the States General, 
exectlted for the Palais du Corps L^gislatif. 
Dalou, who was born in 1838, and studied 
under Carpeaux and Duret, is the author of 
many fine works. For the Paris H6tel de 
Ville he made a large relief entitled, "The 
Triumph of the Republic," the Place de la 
Nation has in its centre his colossal group of 
the " Progress of the Republic," and in the 
Luxembourg gardens is his monument to 
Delacroix. Numerous admirable portrait- 
busts, and the monuments to Victor Noir 
and Blanqui at Pfere Lachaise, complete the 
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list of the more important achievements of 
DaloiL 

JOHN WESLEY 

The eloquent founder of Methodism, when 
but a boy of five years old, passed through a 
most thrilling experience during the fire that 
destroyed Epworth rectory in 1 709. Twice 
before had attempts been made to bum the 
house by some vicious and profligate persons 
whose enmity John Wesley's father had 
aroused by the zeal with which he attacked 
their evil conduct. The third time they suc- 
ceeded, and the result is told in the follow- 
ing account, taken from Southey's life of 
Wesley : 

"At midnight some pieces of burning 
wood fell from the roof upon the bed in 
which one of the children lay, and burned 
her feet. Before she could give the alarm, 
Mr. Wesley was roused by a cry of fire 
from the street ; little imagining that it was 
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in his own house, he opened the door and 
found it full of smoke, and that the roof 
was already burnt through. His wife, being 
ill at the time, slept apart from him, and in 
a separate room. Bidding her and the two 
eldest girls rise and shift for their lives, 
he burst open the nursery door, where the 
maid was sleeping with five children. She 
snatched up the youngest, and bade the 
others follow her ; the three elder did so, but 
John, who was then six years old, was not 
awakened by all this, and in the alarm and 
confusion he was forgotten. By the time 
they reached the hall, the flames had spread 
everywhere around them, and Mr. Wesley 
then found that the keys of the house-door 
were above stairs. He ran and recovered 
them, a minute before the staircase took fire. 
When the door was opened, a strong north- 
east wind drove in the flames with such vio- 
lence from the side of the house, that it was 
impossible to stand against them. Some of 
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the children got through the windows, and 
others through a little door into the garden. 
Mrs. Wesley could not reach the garden door, 
and was not in a condition to climb to the 
windows ; after three times attempting to 
face the flames, and shrinking as often from 
their force, she besought Christ to preserve 
her, if it was his will, from that dreadful 
death. She then, to use her own expression, 
waded through the fire, and escaped into the 
street, naked as she was, with some slight 
scorching of the hands and face. At this 
time, John, who had not been remembered 
till that moment, was heard crying in the 
nursery. The father ran to the stairs, but 
they were so nearly consumed, that they 
could not bear his weight, and being utterly 
in despair, he fell upon his knees in the hall, 
and in agony commended the soul of the 
child to God. John had been awakened by 
the light, and thinking it was day, called to 
the maid to take him up; but as no one 
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answered, he opened the curtains and saw 
streaks of fire upon the top of the room. 
He ran to the door, and finding it impossible 
to escape that way, climbed upon a chest 
which stood near the window, and he was 
then seen from the yard. There was no 
time for procuring a ladder, but it was hap- 
pily a low house ; one man was hoisted upon 
the shoulders of another, and could then 
reach the window, so as to take him out. A 
moment later and it would have been too 
late ; the whole roof fell in, and had it not 
fallen inward, they must all have been 
crushed together. When the child was 
carried out to the house where his parents 
were, the father cried out, ' Come, neighbors, 
let us kneel down ; let us give thanks to God ! 
He has given me all my eight children ; let 
the house go, I am rich enough.' John 
Wesley remembered this providential deliver- 
ance through life with the deepest gratitude. 
In reference to it, he had a house in fiames 
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engraved as an emblem under one of his 
portraits, with these words for the motto : 
< Is not this a brand plucked out of the 
burning ? * " 

Among the collection of sermons by Wes- 
ley which have been published, is on6 en- 
titled, "Of Hell,'* preached on this text: 
" Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.'* As an example of Wesley's 
impressive style, it is worth reading, and 
prompts the reflection that one who had so 
narrowly escaped a material death by fire, 
though but in childhood, would naturally 
portray in an especially moving manner the 
terrors of the flames. 

" But it has been questioned by some, 
whether there be any fire in hell ; that is, any 
material fire. Nay, if there be any fire, it is 
unquestionably material. For what is im- 
material fire } The same as immaterial water 
or earth ! Both the one and the other is 
absolute nonsense, a contradiction in terms. 
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Either, therefore, we must affirm it to be 
material, or we deny its existence. But if 
we granted them, there is no fire at all there, 
what would they gain thereby ? Seeing this 
is allowed on all hands, that it is either fire 
or something worse. And consider this : 
does not our Lord speak as if it were real 
fire ? No one can deny or doubt of this. Is 
it possible then to suppose that the God of 
truth would speak in this manner if it were 
not so } Does he design to fright his poor 
creatures? What, with scarecrows? With 
vain shadows of things that have no being ? 
Oh, let not any one think so ! Impute not 
such folly to the Most High ! 

" But others aver, ' It is not possible that 
fire should bum always. For, by the im- 
mutable law of nature, it consumes whatever 
is thrown into it. And, by the same law, as 
soon as it has consumed its fuel, it is itself 
consumed, — it goes out.' 

" It is most true that in the present con- 
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stitution of things, during the present laws 
of nature, the element of fire does dissolve 
and consume whatever is thrown into it. But 
here is the mistake : the present laws of 
nature are not immutable. When the heavens 
and the earth shall flee away, the present 
scene will be totally changed ; and, with the 
present constitution of things, the present 
laws of nature will cease. After this great 
change, nothing will be dissolved, nothing 
will be consumed any more. Therefore, if it 
were true that fire consumes all things now, 
it would not follow that it would do the same 
after the whole frame of nature has imder- 
gone that vast, universal change. 

** I say, if it were true that *fire consumes 
all things now ; * but, indeed, it is not true, 
— has it not pleased God to give us already 
some proof of what will be hereafter.^ Is 
not the linum asbestinum^ the incombustible 
flax, known in most parts of Europe } If 
you take a towel or handkerchief made of 
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this (one of which may now be seen in the 
British Museum), you may throw it into the 
hottest fire, and when it is taken out again, 
it will be observed, upon the nicest experi- 
ment, not to have lost one grain of its weight. 
Here, therefore, is a substance before our 
eyes, which, even in the present constitution 
of things (as if it were an emblem of things 
to come), may remain in fire without being 
consumed. 

" Many writers have spoken of other bodily 
torments, added to the being cast into the 
lake of fire. One of these, even pious 
Kempis, supposes that misers, for instance, 
have melted gold poured down their throats, 
and he supposes many other particular tor- 
ments to be suited to men's particular sins. 
Nay, our great poet himself supposes the 
inhabitants of hell to undergo a variety of 
tortures ; not to continue always in the lake 
of fire, but to be frequently — 

" * By harpy-footed furies haled ' 
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Vergniaud i6i 

" It had been said that it behoved the As- 
sembly to show sufficient greatness and cour- 
age to cause its judgment to be carried into 
execution itself, without calling the opinion 
of the people to its support. * Courage ! ' said 
Vergniaud ; * it required courage to attack 
Louis XVI. in the height of his power. Does 
it require as much to send Louis, vanquished 
and disarmed, to execution ? A Cimbrian 
soldier entered the prison of Marius with the 
intention of murdering him. Terrified at the 
sight of his victim, he fled without daring to 
strike. Had this soldier been a member of 
the senate, do you suppose that he would 
have hesitated to vote the death of the ty- 
rant } What courage do you find in the per- 
formance of an act of which a coward would 
be capable ? * 

" He then spoke of a different kind of 
courage, that which is to be displayed against 
foreign powers. * Since people are continu- 
ally talking of a great political act,* said he, 
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* it may not be amiss to examine the question 
in that point of view. There is no doubt that 
the powers are waiting for this last pretext, 
to rush all together upon France. There is 
as little doubt that we shall conquer them. 
The heroism of the French soldiers is a sure 
guarantee of victory ; but there must be an 
increase of expense, of efforts of every kind 
If the war constrains us to resort to fresh 
issues of assignats ; if it inflicts new and mor- 
tal injuries on commerce ; if it causes torrents 
of blood to be shed upon land and upon sea ; 
what very great services will you have rendered 
to humanity ! What gratitude will the country 
owe you for having performed in its name, 
and in contempt of its misconstrued sov- 
ereignty, an act of vengeance, that has be- 
come the cause or merely the pretext for 
such calamitous events ! I put out of the 
question/ cried the speaker, *all idea of re- 
verses ; but will you dare boast to it of your 
services ? There will not be a family but 
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will have to deplore either a father or a son ; 
the farmer will soon be in want of hands ; 
the manufactories will soon be forsaken ; your 
exhausted treasury will call for new taxes; 
the social body, harassed by the attacks 
made upon it by armed enemies from with- 
out, and by raging factions within, will sink 
into a deadly languor. Beware lest, amid 
these triumphs, France be like those cele- 
brated monuments in Egypt which have van- 
quished Time; the stranger who passes is 
astonished at their magnitude ; if he attempts 
to penetrate into them, what does he find ? 
Inanimate dust, and the silence of the 
grave/ 

"Besides these fears, there were others 
which presented themselves to the mind of 
Vergniaud. They were suggested to him by 
English history and by the conduct of Crom- 
well, the principal, though secret author of 
the death of Charles I. This man, continu- 
ally urging the people, at first against the 
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king, then against the Parliament itself, at 
length broke in pieces his weak instrument, 
and seized the supreme power. 'Have you 
not,' added Vergniaud, 'have you not heard 
in this place and elsewhere, men crying out, 
" If bread is dear, the cause of it is in the 
Temple ; if specie is scarce, if our armies 
are scantily supplied, the cause of it is in the 
Temple ; if we are shocked every day by 
the sight of indigence, the cause of it is in 
the Temple ! '' 

"'And yet those who hold this language 
well know that the deamess of bread, the 
want of circulation in provisions, the malad- 
ministration in the armies, and the indigence, 
the sight of which afflicts us, spring from 
other causes than those in the Temple. 
What then are their designs? Who will 
guarantee to me that these same men who 
are continually striving to degrade the Con- 
vention, and who might possibly have suc- 
ceeded if the majesty of the people, which 
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resides in it, could depend on their perfidies ; 
that those same men, who are everywhere 
proclaiming that a new revolution is neces- 
sary ; who are causing this or that section to 
be declared in a state of permanent insurrec- 
tion ; who say that when the Convention suc- 
ceeded Louis we only changed tyrants, and 
that we want another loth of August ; that 
those same men who talk of nothing but plots, 
death, traitors, proscriptions, who insist in 
the meetings of sections and in their writings 
that a defender ought to be appointed for 
the republic, and that nothing but a chief can 
save it, — who, I say, will guarantee to me 
that these very men will not, after the death 
of Louis, cry out with greater violence than 
ever, " If bread is dear, the cause of it is in 
the Convention; if money is scarce, if our 
armies are scantily supplied, the cause of it is 
in the Convention ; if the machine of the 
government can hardly keep moving, the 
cause of it is in the Convention charged 
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with the direction of it ; if the calamities of 
war are increased by the declarations of Eng- 
land and Spain, the cause of it is in the Con- 
vention, which has provoked those declarations 
by the hasty condemnation of Louis ! " 

*"Who will guarantee to me that these 
seditious outcries of anarchical turbulence 
will not have the effect of rallying the aris- 
tocracy eager for revenge, poverty eager for 
change, and even pity itself, which inveter- 
ate prejudices will have excited for the fate 
of Louis ? Who will guarantee to me that, 
amid this tempest, in which we shall see the 
murderers of the 2d of September issuing 
from their lairs, there will not be presented 
to you, dripping with blood, and by the title 
of liberator, that defender, that chief who is 
said to be so indispensable ? A chief ! Ah, 
if such were their audacity, the instant he 
appeared, that instant he would be pierced by 
a thousand wounds ! But to what horrors 
would not Paris be consigned, — Paris, 
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whose heroic courage against kings poster- 
ity will admire, while it will be utterly 
incapable of conceiving her ignominious 
subjection to a handful of brigands, the 
scum of mankind, who rend her bosom by 
the convulsive movements of their ambition 
and their fury ! Who could dwell in a city 
where terror and death would hold sway? 
And ye, industrious citizens, whose labor is 
all your wealth, and for whom the means of 
labor would be destroyed ; ye, who have 
made such great sacrifices at the Revolution, 
and who would be deprived of the absolute 
necessaries of life ; ye, whose virtues, whose 
ardent patriotism, and whose sincerity have 
rendered your seduction so easy, what would 
become of you ? What would be your re- 
sources ? What hands would dry your tears 
and carry relief to your perishing families ? 

" * Would you apply to those false friends, 
those treacherous flatterers, who would have 
plunged you into the abyss? Ah, shun 
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them rather ! Dread their answer ! I will 
tell you what it would be. You would ask 
them for bread ; they would say to you, " Go 
to the quarries and dispute with the earth 
the possession of the mangled flesh of the 
victims whom ye have slaughtered!" Or, 
" Do you want food ? Here it is ; take it, 
blood and carcasses. We have no other food 
to offer you ! "... Ye shudder, citizens ! O 
my country, I call upon thee in my turn to 
attest the efforts that I make to save thee 
from this deplorable crisis ! ' " 

These words agitated but did not convince 
the Assembly, which finally voted the king 
guilty, and condemned him to death. Ver- 
gniaud himself, dreading the breaking out of 
civil war, voted with the majority for the 
execution of Louis, and, as president of 
the Convention, pronounced sentence upon 
him. 

The king perished on the scaffold on the 
2 1st of January, 1793 ; the last day of the 
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following October beheld the guillotine in 
turn mow down the Girondists. 

The gifted brush of Flameng has described 
for us this scene in the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie when the condemned were sum- 
moned forth to die after a last meal 
together, — a supper at which eloquent Ver- 
gniaud presided. He had with him a dose 
of poison, but it not being enough for his 
friends, only for himself, he flung it from 
him. In the foreground lies the dead body 
of Valaz6, who had stabbed himself on hear- 
ing the sentence; behind the table Vergni- 
aud, Brissot, Gensonn6, and their comrades 
listen to the last call. 

"O Death, what feast is toward in thy 
ghastly Halls ! . . . Such was the end of 
Girondism. They arose to regenerate France, 
these men, and have accomplished this. Alas ! 
whatever quarrel we had with them, has 
not their cruel fate abolished it? Pity only 
survives." 
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Francois Flameng, son of Leopold Fla- 
meng, the distinguished etcher, was bom in 
Paris in 1856, and studied art under Cabanel 
and Laurens. His principal pictures are 
" Barbarossa Visiting the Tomb of Charle- 
magne," " The Conquerors of the Bastille," 
" Camille Desmoulins,*' " Marie Antoinette 
Going to Execution," and "The French 
Army Marching on Amsterdam, 1796." 
Mention must also be made of the fine series 
of Napoleonic episodes which this artist has 
achieved, including the "Waterloo** and the 
" Evening of Jena.** The " Roll-call of the 
Girondins ** was first shown at the Salon of 
1879, and, obtaining a medal, was purchased 
by the state, and is now in the museum of 
Boulogne. Flameng has painted many por- 
traits, including one of the Empress of 
Russia. One of his most important works 
is the decoration of the staircase of the new 
Sorbonne, and he has also supplied decora- 
tions for the Paris Op6ra Comique and the 
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Exposition of 1900. His triptych of "The 
Repose in Egypt " was seen at the Chicago 
Exhibition in 1893. 



MADAME ROLAND 

On the morning of the first day of June, 
1793, Madame Roland was arrested and taken 
to the prison of the Abbaye. Here she 
remained until the 24th of the same month, 
when she was set at liberty. This release 
was, however, but for an hour, as she was 
again arrested on reaching her home and 
imprisoned in Sainte Pelagie, then filled with 
criminal and abandoned women. Here, in 
spite of her surroundings, she wrote much, 
— her private memoirs, a number of letters, 
a set of " Last Thoughts," and various other 
manuscripts. 

November ist found Madame Roland 
transferred to the Conciergerie, where she 
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wrote the following defence to be read before 
the tribunal : 

"The charge brought against me rests 
entirely upon the pretended fact of my being 
the accomplice of men called conspirators. 
My intimacy with a few of them is of much 
older date than the political circumstances, 
in consequence of which they are now consid- 
ered as rebels ; and the correspondence we 
kept up through the medium of our common 
friends, at the time of their departure from 
Paris, was entirely foreign to public affairs. 
Properly speaking, I have been engaged in 
no political correspondence whatever, and, 
in that respect, I might confine myself to a 
simple denial, for I certainly cannot be called 
upon to give an account of my particular 
affections. But I have a right to be proud 
of them, as well as of my conduct, nor do I 
wish to conceal anything from the public eye. 
I shall therefore acknowledge that, with ex- 
pressions of regret at my confinement, I 
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received an intimation that Duperret had two 
letters for me, whether written by one or 
by two of my friends, before or after their 
leaving Paris, I cannot say. Duperret had 
delivered them into other hands, and they 
never came to mine. Another time I re- 
ceived a pressing invitation to break my 
chains, and an offer of services, to assist me 
in effecting my escape in any way I might 
think proper, and to convey me whitherso- 
ever I might afterward wish to go. I was 
dissuaded from listening to such proposals 
by duty and by honor; by duty that I 
might not endanger the safety of those to 
whose care I was confided ; and by honor 
because, at all events, I preferred running 
the risk of an unjust trial to exposing myself 
to the suspicion of guilt by a flight unworthy 
of me. When I consented to be taken up 
on the 31st of May, it was not with the 
intention of afterward making my escape. 
In that alone consists all my correspondence 
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with my fugitive friends. No doubt, if all 
means of communication had not been cut 
off, or if I had not been prevented by con- 
finement, I should have endeavored to learn 
what was become of them, for I know of no 
law by which my doing so is forbidden. In 
what age, or in what nation was it ever 
considered a crime to be faithful to those 
sentiments of esteem and brotherly affection 
which bind man to man } I do not pretend 
to judge of the measures of those who have 
been proscribed : they are unknown to me ; 
but I will never believe in the evil intentions 
of men, of whose probity, civism, and devo- 
tion to their country I am thoroughly con- 
vinced. If they erred it was imwittingly; 
they fall without being abased ; and I regard 
them as unfortunate without being liable to 
blame. I am perfectly easy as to their glory, 
and willingly content to participate in the 
honor of being oppressed by their enemies. 
I know those men, accused of conspiring 
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against their country^ to have been deter- 
mined republicans, but humane, and per- 
suaded that good laws were necessary to 
procure the republic the good-will of persons 
who doubted whether it could be maintained, 
which, it must be confessed, is more difficult 
than to kill them. The history of every age 
proves that it requires great talents to lead 
men to virtue by wise institutions, while force 
suffices to oppress them by terror or to 
annihilate them by death. I have heard 
them assert that abundance, as well as hap- 
piness, can only proceed from an equitable, 
protecting, and beneficent government, and 
that the omnipotence of the bayonet may 
produce fear, but not bread. I have seen 
them animated by the most lively enthusiasm 
for the good of the people, disdaining to 
flatter them, and resolved rather to fall vic- 
tims to their delusion than be the means of 
keeping it up. I confess these principles 
and this conduct appeared to me totally 
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different from the sentiments and proceed- 
ings of tyrants or ambitious men, who seek 
to please the people to effect their subjuga- 
tion. It inspired me with the highest esteem 
for those generous men. This error, if an 
error it be, will accompany me to the grave, 
whither I shall be proud of following those 
whom I was not permitted to accompany. 

" My defence, I will venture to say, is 
more necessary to those who really wish to 
come at the truth than it is to myself. Calm 
and contented in the consciousness of having 
done my duty, I look forward to futurity with 
perfect peace of mind. My serious turn and 
studious habits have preserved me alike from 
the follies of dissipation and from the bustle 
of intrigue. A friend to liberty, on which 
reflection had taught me to set a just value, I 
beheld the revolution with delight, persuaded 
it was destined to put an end to the arbitrary 
power I detested, and to the abuses I had so 
often lamented, when reflecting with pity 
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proofs of them exist in his numerous works, 
published during the last fifteen years. His 
learning and his probity are aU his own, nor 
did he stand in need of a wife to make him 
an able minister. Never were conferences or 
secret councils held at his house; his col- 
leagues, whoever they might be, and a few 
friends and acquaintance, met once a week at 
his table, and there conversed in a public 
manner on matters in which everybody was 
concerned. As to the rest, the writings of 
that minister, which breathe throughout a 
love of order and of peace, and which lay 
down in the most forcible manner the best 
principles of morality and politics, will forever 
attest his wisdom, as his accounts will prove 
his integrity. 

** To return to the offence imputed to me, 
I have to observe that I never was intimate 
with Duperret. I saw him now and then at 
the time of Roland's administration ; but he 
never came to our house during the six 
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months that my husband was no longer in 
office. The same remark will apply to the 
other members, our friends, which surely 
does not accord with the plots and conspira- 
cies laid to our charge. It is evident, by my 
first letter to Duperret, I only wrote to him 
because I knew not to whom else to address 
myself, and because I imagined he would 
readily consent to oblige me. My corre- 
spondence with him could not then be con- 
certed; it could not be the consequence of 
any previous intimacy, and could have only 
one object in view. It gave me afterward 
an opportunity of receiving accounts from 
those who had just absented themselves, and 
with whom I was connected by the ties of 
friendship, independently of all political con- 
siderations. The latter were totally out of 
the question in the kind of correspondence I 
kept up with them during the early part of 
their absence. No written memorial bears 
witness against me in that respect, those 
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adduced only leading to a belief that I par- 
took of the opinions and sentiments of the 
persons called conspirators. This deduction 
is well founded ; I confess it without reserve, 
and am proud of the conformity. But I 
never manifested my opinions in a way which 
can be construed into a crime, or which 
tended to occasion any disturbance. Now, to 
become an accomplice in any plan whatever, 
it is necessary to give advice, or to furnish 
means of execution. I have done neither ; I 
am not then reprehensible in the eye of the 
law — there is no law to condemn me, nor 
any fact which admits of the application of a 
law. 

<* I know that in revolutions, law as well as 
justice is often forgotten ; and the proof of 
it is that I am here. I owe my trial to noth- 
ing but the prejudices and violent animosities 
which arise in times of great agitation, and 
which are generally directed against those 
who have been placed in conspicuous situa- 
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tions, or are known to possess any energy or 
spirit. It would have been easy for my 
courage to put me out of the reach of the 
sentence I foresaw ; but I thought it rather 
became me to undergo it. I thought that I 
owed the example to my country. I thought 
that if I were to be condemned, it must be 
right to leave tyranny all the odium of sacri- 
ficing a woman whose crime is that of pos- 
sessing some small talents which she never 
misapplied, a zealous desire of the welfare 
of mankind, and courage enough to acknowl- 
edge her unfortunate friends, and do homage 
to virtue at the risk of her life. Minds which '^ 
have any claim to greatness are capable of 
divesting themselves of selfish considera- 
tions ; they feel they belong to the whole 
human race, and their views are directed to 
posterity alone. I am the wife of a virtuous 
man exposed to persecution ; and I was the 
friend of men who have been proscribed and 
immolated by delusion and the hatred of jeal- 
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ous mediocrity. It is necessary that I should 
perish in my turn, because it is a rule with 
tyranny to sacrifice those whom it has griev- 
ously oppressed, and to annihilate the very 
witnesses of its misdeeds. I have this double 
claim to death from your hands, and I expect 
it. When innocence walks to the scaffold, 
at the command of error and perversity, every 
step she takes is an advance toward glory. 
May I be the last victim sacrificed to the 
furious spirit of party ! I shall quit with joy 
this unfortunate earth, which swallows up the 
friends of virtue and drinks the blood of the 
just. 

" Truth ! friendship ! my country ! sacred 
objects, sentiments dear to my heart, accept 
my last sacrifice. My life was devoted to 
you, and you will render my death easy and 
glorious. 

**Just Heaven! enlighten this unfortunate 
people for whom I desired liberty. . . . Lib- 
erty ! It is for noble minds, who despise 
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death, and who know how upon occasions to 
give it to themselves. It is not for weak 
beings who enter into a composition with 
guilt, and cover selfishness and cowardice 
with the name of prudence. It is not for 
corrupt wretches who rise from the bed of 
debauchery, or from the mire of indigence, 
to feast their eyes on the blood that streams 
from the scaffold. It is the portion of a 
people who delight in humanity, practise 
justice, despise their flatterers, and respect 
the truth. While you are not such a people, 
oh, my fellow citizens, you will talk in vain 
of liberty. Instead of liberty you will have 
licentiousness, of which you will all fall vic- 
tims in your turns. You will ask for bread ; 
dead bodies will be given you ; and you will 
at last bow down your necks to the yoke. 

" I have neither concealed my sentiments 
nor my opinions. I know that a Roman lady 
was sent to the scaffold for lamenting the 
death of her son. I know that in times of 
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delusion and party rage, he who dares avow 
himself the friend of the condemned or of 
the proscribed exposes himself to their fate. 
But I despise death ; I never feared anything 
but guilt, and I will not purchase life at the 
expense of a base subterfuge. Woe to the 
times ! woe to the people among whom doing 
homage to disregarded truth can be attended 
with danger, and happy he who in such cir- 
cumstances is bold enough to brave it ! 

" It is now your part to see whether it 
answer your purpose to condemn me without 
proof, upon mere matter of opinion, and with- 
out the support or justification of any law." 

This eloquent defence availed Madame 
Roland nothing, — she was not even allowed 
to read it, and judgment was pronounced 
against her at once. Sentenced to death, 
she perished by the guillotine on the same 
day, the 8th of November, 1793. 

Carlyle thus pays tribute to her : " Noble 
white vision, with its high queenly face, its 
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soft, proud eyes, long black hair flowing down 
to the girdle, and as brave a heart as ever 
beat in woman's bosom ! Like a white Gre- 
cian statue, serenely complete, she shines in 
that black wreck of things, — long memora- 
ble. Honor to great nature, who, in Paris 
City, in Era of Noble Sentiment and Pom- 
padourism, can make a Jeanne Philipon, and 
nourish to clear perennial Womanhood, 
though but on Logics, Encyclopidies^ and 
the Gospel according to Jean-Jacques ! Biog- 
raphy will long remember that trait of 
asking for a pen *to write the strange 
thoughts that were rising in her.* It is as a 
little light-beam, shedding softness and a kind 
of sacredness over all that preceded ; so in 
her too there was an Unnamable; she too 
was a Daughter of the Infinite ; there were 
mysteries which Philosophism had not dreamt 
of!" 

The painting of Madame Roland, moving 
with calm dignity among the unfortunate 
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inmates of Ste. Pelagic, was exhibited at the 
Paris Salon in 1886. It is the work of a 
Belgian artist, Evariste Carpentier, a pupil of 
the Royal Academy of Antwerp, who has 
worked long in Paris, where he received two 
medals. He was represented at the World's 
Fair in Chicago, 1893, by two pictures. 



CAMILLE DESMOULINS 

In July, 1789, Louis XVI. unwisely dis- 
missed Necker, his Minister of Finance, from 
office, and even ordered him to leave France. 

" When Paris learned that its favorite had 
been exiled, the popular wrath was great. 
The Palais Royal fever redoubled. It was 
no longer ferment, it had become fury. Sun- 
day, the 1 2th of July, was destined to cost 
Royalty dear. 

" Camille Desmoulins, angry and resolute, 
in the midst of a fiery group, and fiery like 
themselves, stimulating his neighbors, and 
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stimulated by them, alive to every symptom 
of the anger of the multitude, and impelled 
by those who immediately surrounded him, 
made himself the mouthpiece of all. He 
jumped upon a table, and addressed the mob, 
conquering his habitual stammer in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment. * Citizens ! * he 
cried, * you know that the whole nation had 
demanded that Necker should be preserved 
to it! I have just returned from Versailles 
— Necker is dismissed ! This dismissal is 
the tocsin of the St. Bartholomew of the 
patriots. To-night the Swiss and German 
battalions will come forth from the Champ 
de Mars to massacre us. There is not a 
moment to lose! We have only one re- 
source ; it is to arm ourselves instantly, and 
to put on cockades by which we may recog- 
nize one another.* * I was choked by a mul- 
titude of ideas which surged up in my brain 
all at once,' wrote Desmoulins, two days 
later, *and I spoke without any method. 
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but my burning words went straight to the 
heart of the crowd/ So then, this unknown 
young man, black haired, and with keen black 
eyes, sparkling with life, entered suddenly 
into history by a fiery improvisation, pving 
voice in his ardent vehemence to all the anger 
pent up in the breasts of the six thousand 
citizens who stood around him. The outrage 
had been inflicted upon all, but one single 
voice uttered the cry of protest in the name 
of the entire nation. 

*' * What colors will you have for our rally- 
ing signal } * continued Desmoulins. * Will 
you have green, the color of hope, or blue, 
the blue of Cincinnatus, the color of Ameri- 
can liberty, and of democracy ? * The crowd 
responded, * Green ! green ! gjeen cockades ! * 
And so the Revolution commenced as the 
spring commences. 

" Camille was the first to fasten a green rib- 
bon into his hat. The trees of the garden, 
stripped of their leaves in a twinkling, fur- 
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Lucile, my dear Loulou, ray darlings I con- 
jure you, do not call upon me; your cries 
will rend my heart even at the bottom of my 
grave. Care for your little one ; live for my 
Horace ; speak to him of me. Tell him, here- 
after, what he cannot as yet understand, that 
I should have loved him well. Notwithstand- 
ing my punishment, I believe that there is a 
God. My blood will wash out my faults, my 
human weaknesses ; and for the good I have 
done, for my virtues, my love of liberty, God 
will reward me. I shall see you again one 
day. O Lucile ! Annette ! Feeling as I do, 
is death so great a misfortune, since it delivers 
me from the sight of so many crimes } Good- 
by, Loulou, my life, my soul, my divinity on 
earth ! I leave thee to good friends — all 
the sensible and virtuous men who remain./ 
Good-by, Lucile ! ray Lucile ! my dear Lu- 
cile ! Good-by, Horace, Annette, Adile ! 
Adieu, my father! The shores of life re- 
cede from me. I see you still, my Lucile, 
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my beloved ! I see her, my Lucile ! my 
bound hands embrace you, and my head as it 
falls rests its dying eyes upon you ! '* 

But eight days more and Lucile has fol- 
lowed her husband 

" She mounted the steps of the scaffold 
with a sort of happy pride. They were for 
her the steps of an altar. She was going to 
Camille ! This thought m^de her smile. 
The executioner looked at her, moved in 
spite of himself. She was, he has told us, 
scarcely pale. This young woman, who 
looked like a picture by Greuze, died like a 
Roman matron." 

For over fifty years, Felix Joseph Barrias, 
who painted Desmoulins in the Palais Royal, 
contributed pictures to the exhibitions of the 
Salon. Born at Paris in 1822, Cogniet 
taught him his art, and he won the Prize of 
Rome in 1844. His "Exiles under Tibe- 
rius " is in the Luxembourg, and many others 
of his works are the property of French 
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museums, while he has executed numerous 
decorations in churches and other public 
buildings. "The Death of Chopin/' "The 
Triumph of Venus," "Dante at Ravenna," 
"Sappho," "Eve," and "The Death of Soc- 
rates " are among the creations of the brush 
of Barrias. 

ST. JUST 

" Try a king like a citizen ! " spoke St. 
Just in the debates of November, 1792 ; " that 
word will astonish cool posterity. To try is 
to apply the law; a law is a relation of jus- 
tice ; what relation of justice is there, then, 
between humanity and kings ? 

" To reign is of itself a crime, a usurpa- 
tion, which nothing can absolve, which a 
nation is culpable in suffering, and against 
which every man has an entirely personal 
right. It is impossible to reign innocently. 
The madness of the thing is too great. This 
usurpation ought to be treated as kings 
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themselves treat that of their pretended 
authority. Was not the memory of Crom- 
well brought to trial for having usurped the 
authority of Charles I.? And assuredly one 
was no more a usurper than the other; for, 
when a nation is so base as to suffer itself to 
be ruled by tyrants, domination is the right 
of the first comer, and is not more sacred, 
more legitimate, on the head of one, than on 
that of the other ! " 

** Passing to the question of forms, St. Just 
discovered in it only fresh and inconsistent 
errors. Forms in the trial are but hypocrisy. 
It is not the mode of procedure which has 
justified all the recorded vengeance of nations 
against kings ; but the right of force against 
force. 

" * Some day,* said he, * people will be 
astonished that we, in the eighteenth century, 
were less advanced than the Romans in the 
time of Caesar. Then the tyrant was immo- 
lated in full senate, without any other for- 
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mality than twenty-three dagger wounds, and 
without any other law than the liberty of 
Rome. And now we set most respectfully 
about the trial of a man, the assassin of the 
people, taken in the very fact ! ' 

"Considering the question in a diflFerent 
point of view, without any reference to Louis 
XVI., St. Just inveighed against subtle argu- 
ments and nice distinctions, which were in- 
jurious, he said, to great things. The life of 
Louis XVL was nothing. It was the mind 
which his judges were going to give proof of 
that alarmed him. It was the measure which 
they were about to furnish of themselves 
that struck him. 'The men who are going 
to try Louis have a republic to found, and 
those who attach any importance to the 
just punishment of a king will never found a 
republic. . . . Since the presentation of the 
report, a certain wavering has manifested 
itself. Each approaches the trial of the king 
with his own particular views. Some seem 
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apprehensive of having hereafter to pay the 
penalty of their courage ; others have not 
renounced monarchy ; these dread an example 
of virtue which would be a bond of unity. 

" * We all judge each other with severity, I 
will even say with fury. We think only how 
to modify the energy of the people and of 
liberty ; while the common enemy is scarcely 
accused ; and all, either filled with weakness 
or stceixid in crime, look at one another 
before they venture to strike the first blow. 

" * Citizens, if the Roman people, after six 
hundred years of virtue and hatred of kings, 
if Great Britain, after Cromwell's death, 
beheld kings restored in spite of their energy, 
what ought not the good citizens, the friends 
of liberty, among us to fear, on seeing the axe 
quivering in our hands, and a nation on the 
very first day of its liberty respecting the 
memory of its fetters? What republic will 
you establish amidst our private quarrels and 
our common weaknesses ? I shall never 
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in the shadow between these two may be 
descried the head of Dumas. 

Melingue*s admirable realization of this 
striking scene won him a first-class medal 
when shown at the Salon of 1877. Its 
painter, Lucien Melingue, was bom at Paris 
in 1 84 1, and died in 1889. Cogniet and 
Gerome were his teachers, and the most not- 
able of his pictures are "Etienne Marcel 
and the Dauphin Charles" (bought for the 
Luxembourg), "Marat," and "Charles V. 
Raising the Siege of Metz." Melingue ex- 
ecuted some frescoes for the Hdtel de Ville 
of Belfort. 

BURKE 

Edmund Burke was the most distinguished 
opponent of the men and measures of the 
French Revolution. His "Reflections on 
the Revolution in France" was, however, 
published when that great movement had but 
just begun, only two incidents of importance 
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— the capture of the Bastille and the removal 
of the royal family from Versailles to Paris 

— having taken place. It is, moreover, a 
piece of special pleading, the work of an able 
advocate, not the production of a calm and 
impartial historian. "Yet it is one of the 
greatest of literary masterpieces," and its 
concluding paragraphs, which we quote be- 
low, are far from being its least worthy. 

" The effects of the incapacity shown by 
the popular leaders in all the great members 
of the commonwealth are to be covered with 
the * all-atoning name' of liberty. In some 
people I see great liberty, indeed ; in many, 
if not in the most, an oppressing, degrading ser- 
vitude. But what is liberty without wisdom, 
and without virtue } It is the greatest of all 
possible evils ; for it is folly, vice, and mad- 
ness, without tuition or restraint. Those who 
know what virtuous liberty is cannot bear to 
see it disgraced by incapable heads, on ac- 
count of their having high-sounding words 
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in their mouths. Grand, swelling sentiments 
of liberty I am sure I do not despise. They 
warm the heart ; they enlarge and liberalize 
our minds ; they animate our courage in a 
time of conflict. Old as I am, I read the 
fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille with 
pleasure. Neither do I wholly condemn the 
little arts and devices of popularity. They 
facilitate the carr}'ing of many points of 
moment, they keep the people together, they 
refresh the mind in its exertions, and they 
diffuse occasional gaiety over the severe 
brow of moral freedom. Every politician 
ought to sacrifice to the graces, and to join 
compliance with reason. But in such an 
undertaking as that in France all these sub- 
sidiary' sentiments and artifices are of little 
avail. To make a government requires no 
great prudence. Settle the seat of power, 
teach obedience, and the work is done 
To give freedom is still more easy. It is 
not necessary to guide ; it only requires to 
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let go the rein. But to form a free govern- 
menty that is, to temper together these oppo- 
site elements of liberty and restraint in one 
consistent work, requires much thought, deep 
reflection, a sagacious, powerful, and combin- 
ing mind. This I do not find in those who 
take the lead in the National Assembly. Per- 
haps they are not so miserably deficient as 
they appear. I rather believe it. It would 
put them below the common level of human 
understanding. But when the leaders choose 
to make themselves bidders at an auction of 
popularity, their talents, in the construction 
of the state, will be of no service. They will 
become flatterers instead of legislators ; the 
instruments, not the guides, of the people. 
If any of them should happen to propose a 
scheme of liberty, soberly limited, and de- 
fined with proper qualifications, he will be 
immediately outbid by his competitors, who 
will produce something more splendidly pop- 
ular. Suspicions will be raised of his fidelity 
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to his cause. Moderation will be stigma- 
tized as the virtue of cowards, and compro- 
mise as the prudence of traitors ; until, in 
hopes of preserving the credit which may 
enable him to temper and moderate on some 
occasions, the popular leader is obliged to be- 
come active in propagating doctrines, and 
establishing powers, that will afterward de- 
feat any sober purpose at which he ultimately 
might have aimed. 

" But am I so unreasonable as to see noth- 
ing at all that deserves commendation in the 
indefatigable labors of this assembly ? I do 
not deny that among an infinite number of 
acts of violence and folly, some good may 
have been done. They who destroy every- 
thing certainly will remove some grievance. 
They who make everything new have a 
chance that they may establish something 
beneficial. To give them credit for what 
they have done in virtue of the authority 
they have usurped, or which can excuse them 
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think, without some causes of apprehension 
and complaint ; but these they do not owe to 
their constitution but to their own conduct. 
I think our happy situation owing to our con- 
stitution, but owing to the whole of it and 
not to any part singly, owing in a great 
measure to what we have left standing in 
our several reviews and reformations, as well 
as to what we have altered or superadded. 
Our ixjople will find employment enough for 
a truly patriotic, free, and independent spirit, 
in guarding what they possess from violation. 
I would not exclude alteration neither, but 
even when I changed it should be to preserve. 
I should be led to my remedy by a great 
grievance. In what I did I should follow the 
example of our ancestors. I would make 
the reparation as nearly as possible in the 
style of the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumspection, a moral rather than 
a complexional timidity, were among the 
ruling principles of our forefathers in their 
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most decided conduct. Not being illumi- 
nated with the light of which these gentlemen 
of France tell us they have got so abundant 
a share, they acted under a strong impression 
of the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. 
He that had made them thus fallible re- 
warded them for having in their conduct 
attended to their nature. Let us imitate 
their caution if we wish to deserve their for- 
tune or to retain their bequests. Let us add 
if we please ; but let us preserve what they 
have left, and, standing on the firm ground 
of the British constitution, let us be satisfied 
to admire, rather than attempt to follow in 
their desperate flights the aeronauts of 
France. 

" I have told you candidly my sentiments. 
I think they are not likely to alter yours. I 
do not know that they ought. You are 
young; you cannot guide, but must follow 
the fortune of your country. But hereafter 
they may be of some use to you, in some 
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future form which your commonwealth may 
take. In the present it can hardly remain; 
but before its final settlement it may be 
obliged to pass, as one of our poets says, 
'through great varieties of untried being/ 
and in all its transmigrations to be purified 
by fire and blood. 

"I have little to recommend my opinions 
but long observation and much impartiality. 
They come from one who has been no tool 
of power, no flatterer of greatness, and who in 
his last acts does not wish to belie the tenor 
of his life. They come from one almost the 
whole of whose public exertion has been a 
struggle for the liberty of others ; from one 
in whose breast no anger durable or vehe- 
ment has ever been kindled, but by what 
he considered as tyranny ; and who snatches 
from his share in the endeavors which are 
used by good men to discredit opulent opres- 
sion the hours he has employed on your 
affairs, and who, in so doing, persuades him- 
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self he has not departed from his usual 
offices. They come from one who desires 
honors, distinctions, and emoluments but 
little, and who expects them not at all ; who 
has no contempt for fame, and no fear of 
obloquy ; who shuns contention, though he 
will hazard an opinion ; from one who wishes 
to preserve consistency, but who would pre- 
serve consistency by varying his means to 
secure the unity of his end ; and, when the 
equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may 
be endangered by overloading it upon one 
side, is desirous of carrying the small weight 
of his reasons to that which may preserve its 
equipoise." 

The illustration which we have chosen for 
this chapter does not show us Burke as the 
great orator, but as one of the many men of 
mark who gathered around the hospitable 
board of Reynolds. 

At the left, with the faithful Boswell 
behind him, is seen the massive figure of Doc- 
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tor Johnson, who is addressing some senten- 
tious remark to Burke, seated on his right. 
Next to Johnson, on the other side of the 
table, appears the kindly face of Reynolds, 
with his ear-trumpet in use, and on his left 
we recognize David Garrick. Sitting behind 
Burke is Doctor Burney, the author of a 
"History of Music," and father of Fanny 
Burney, who wrote " Evelina," and opposite 
him is Pasquale Paoli, the champion of Cor- 
sican independence. Goldsmith sits at the 
extreme right of the table, listening to 
some observation whispered by Warton, the 
poet. 

An exceptionally warm friendship existed 
between Burke and Sir Joshua. When the 
great painter died Burke was appointed one 
of his executors, and the guardian of his 
niece and heiress, Mary Palmer, and received 
a legacy of ;£2,ooo and the cancellation of a 
debt of the same amount owed by him to 
Reynolds. 
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V. 



PATRICK HENRY 

Patrick Henry was a young man of 
twenty-nine, and for the first time a member 
of a deliberative body, when, in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses on May 30, 1765, he 
coupled together the names of Caesar, 
Charles I., and George HI. in the way that 
has become historical. 

Nearly ten years later his celebrated speech 
in the Virginia Convention, in favor of a res- 
olution " that the colony be immediately put 
in a state of defence," was delivered. 

" * Mr. President,* said he, *it is natural to 
man to indulge in the illusions of hope. We 
are apt to shut our eyes against a painful 
truth, and listen to the song of that siren 
till she transforms us into beasts. Is this,' 
he asked, * the part of wise men, engaged in 
a great and arduous struggle for liberty } ' 
Were we disposed to be of the number of 
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those, who, having eyes, see not, and having 
ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation ? For his 
part, whatever anguish of spirit it might cost, 
he was willing to know the whole truth ; to 
know the worst, and to provide for it. 

" He had, he said, but one lamp by which 
his feet were guided ; and that was the lamp 
of experience. He knew of no way of judg- 
ing the future but by the past. And judging 
by the past, he wished to know what there 
had been in the conduct of the British minis- 
try, for the last ten years, to justify those 
hopes with which gentlemen had been pleased 
to solace themselves and the House. * Is it 
that insidious smile with which our petition 
has been lately received "i Trust it not, sir ; 
it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not 
yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 
yourselves how this gracious reception of our 
petition comports with those warlike prepara- 
tions which cover our waters and darken our 
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land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a 
work of love and reconciliation? Have we 
shown ourselves so unwilling to be recon- 
ciled, that force must be called in to win 
back our love ? Let us not deceive our* 
selves, sir. These are the implements of 
war and subjugation, — the last arguments to 
which kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, 
what means this martial array, if its purpose 
be not to force us to submission } Can gentle- 
men assign any other pos^ble motive for it ? 
Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter 
of the world, to call for all this accumulation 
of navies and armies } No, sir, she has none. 
They are meant for us ; they can be meant 
for no other. They are sent over to bind 
and rivet upon us those chains, which the 
British ministry have been so long forging. 
And what have we to oppose them } Shall 
we try argument ? Sir, we have been trying 
that for the last ten years. Have we any- 
thing new to offer upon the subject } Noth- 
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ing. We have held the subject up in every 
light of which it is capable ; but it has been all 
in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and hunoi- 
ble supplication ? What terms shall we find, 
which have not already been exhausted ? Let 
us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves 
longer. Sir, we have done everything that 
could be done to avert the storm which is 
now coming on. We have petitioned — we 
have remonstrated — we have supplicated — 
we have prostrated ourselves before the 
throne, and have implored its interposition 
to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and Parliament, t Our petitions have been 
slighted ; our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insult ; our supplica- 
tions have been disregarded; and we have 
been spurned, with contempt, from the foot 
of the throne. In vain, after these things, 
may we indulge the fond hope of peace and 
reconciliation. There is no longer any room 
for hope, ^ If we wish to be free — if we mean 
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us hand and foot ? Sir, we are not weak, if 
we make a proper use of those means which 
the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy 
cause of liberty, and in such a country as 
that which we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. 
Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone. There is a just God who presides 
over the destinies of nations, and who will 
raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it 
is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. Be- 
sides, sir, we have no election, y^f we were 
base enough to desire it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. There is no retreat, 
but in submission and slavery ! Our chains 
are forged, their clanking may be heard on 
the plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable 
— and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it 
come ! ^, 

" * It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
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Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace — but there 
is no peace. The war is actually begun ! 
The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms ! Our brethren are already in the 
field ! Why stand we here idle ? What is 
it that gentlemen wish ? What would they 
have ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God ! I 
know not what course others may take ; but 
as for me, give me liberty, or give me 
death ! ' '' 

Patrick Henry speaking in the House of 
Burgesses has been painted by Peter F. 
Rothermel, a Pennsylvania artist, who was 
bom in 18 17, and died in 1895. 

He made historical subjects a specialty and 
painted "Columbus before Isabella," "De 
Soto Discovering the Mississippi," " St. Paul 
on Mars Hill," " The Battle of Gettysburg " 
(belonging to the State of Pennsylvania), 
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" Christian Martyrs in the Coliseum," " The 
Trial of Sir Harry Vane," " Hypatia Tom to 
Pieces by the Christian Mob of Alexandria," 
and **The United States Senate, 1850." 



PITT 

"The childhood shows the man," wrote 
Milton, and the younger Pitt was a living 
proof of the truth of the apoth^m. At 
seven years of age, when told that his father 
had been made Earl of Chatham, he ex- 
claimed, " I am glad I am not the eldest son. 
I want to speak in the House of Commons 
like papa.*' 

Windham once said, "Pitt never was a 
boy ! ** and it would not be easy to match 
the precocity of the youth who placed him- 
self at the age of twenty-two among the 
foremost of English orators, and who became 
prime minister at twenty-four. 
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When, early in February, 1793, a few days 
after the beheading of Louis XVI., a royal 
message was delivered to Parliament, inform- 
ing them that the king had decided to in- 
crease his forces "for supporting his allies 
and for opposing views of aggrandizement 
and ambition on the part of France," an 
animated debate followed, in which Pitt took 
a leading part. A portion of his speech on 
that occasion follows : 

"Sir, I shall now submit to the house 
some observations on the many important 
objects which arise out of the communication 
of his Majesty's message, and out of the 
present situation of this country. And in 
proceeding to the consideration of that mes- 
sage, the attention of the House should, in 
the first instance, be strongly directed to 
that calamitous event, to that dreadful out- 
rage against every principle of religion, of. 
justice, and of humanity, which has created 
one general sentiment of indignation and 
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abhorrence in every part of this island, and 
most undoubtedly has produced the same 
effect in ever)' civilized country. 

"At the same time I am aware that I 
should better consult not only my own feel- 
ings, but those of the House, if considerations 
of duty would permit me to draw a veil over 
the whole of this transaction, because it is, 
in fact, in itself, in all those circumstances 
which led to it, in all that attended it, and in 
all which have followed, or which are likely 
to follow it hereafter, so full of every subject 
of grief and horror, that it is painful for the 
mind to dwell upon it. It is a subject which, 
for the honor of human nature, it would be 
better, if possible, to dismiss from our mem- 
ories, to expunge from the page of history, 
and to conceal it, both now and hereafter, 
from the observation of the world. 
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Excidat ille dies aevo, neu postera credant 
Secula ; nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi nostrae patiamur crimina gentis.' 
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" These, sir, are the words of a great his- 
torian ' of France in a former period, and were 
applied to an occasion which has always been 
considered as an eternal reproach to the 
French nation. And the atrocious acts lately 
perpetrated at Paris are, perhaps, the only 
instances that furnish any match to that 
dreadful and complicated scene of proscrip- 
tion and blood. But whatever may be our 
feelings on this subject, since, alas ! it is not 
possible that the present age should not be 
contaminated with its guilt ; since it is not 
possible that the knowledge of it should 
not be conveyed by the breath of tradition 
to posterity, there is a duty which we are 
called upon to perform, — to enter our solemn 
protestation that on every principle by which 
men of justice and honor are actuated, it is 
the foulest and most atrocious deed which 

' I)e Thou, who applies these words to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and wishes that day could be blotted 
out of the history of France. 
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the history of the world has yet had occasion 
to attest. 

" There is another duty immediately relat- 
ing to the interest of this and of every other 
country. Painful as it is to dwell upon this 
deed, since we cannot conceal what has hap- 
pened, either from the view of the present 
age or of posterity, let us not deprive this 
nation of the benefit that may be derived 
from reflecting on some of the dreadful ef- 
fects of those principles which are entertained 
and propagated with so much care and in- 
dustry by a neighboring country. We see 
in this one instance concentrated together 
the effect of principles, which originally rest 
upon grounds that dissolve whatever has 
hitherto received the best sanctions of human 
legislation, which are contrary to every prin- 
ciple of law, human and divine. Presumptu- 
ously relying on their deceitful and destructive 
theories, they have rejected every benefit 
which the world has hitherto received from 
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the effect either of reason, experience, or 
even of revelation itself. The consequences 
of these principles have been illustrated by 
having been carried into effect in the single 
person of one whom every human bemg 
commiserates. Their consequences equally 
tend to shake the security of conmierce, to 
rob the meanest individual in every country 
of whatever is most dear and valuable to 
him. 

" They strike directly against the authority 
of all regular government, and the inviolable 
personal situation of every lawful sovereign. 
I do feel it, therefore, not merely a tribute 
due to humanity, not merely an effusion of 
those feelings which I possess in common 
with every man in this country, but I hold 
it to be a proper subject of reflection to fix 
our minds on the effect of those principles 
which have been thus dreadfully attested 
before we proceed to consider of the meas- 
ures which it becomes this country to adopt. 
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in order to avert their contagion, and to 
prevent their growth and progress in Europe. 
" However, notwithstanding that I feel 
strongly on this subject, I would, if possible, 
entreat of the house to consider even that 
calamitous event rather as a subject of reason 
and reflection than of sentiment and feeling. 
Sentiment is often unavailing, but reason 
and reflection will lead to that knowledge 
which is necessary to the salvation of this 
and of all other countries. I am persuaded 
the House will not feel this as a circumstance 
which they are to take upon themselves, but 
that they will feel it in the manner in which 
I state it, as a proof of the calamities arising 
out of the most abominable and detestable 
principles ; as a proof of the absence of all 
morals, of all justice, of all humanity, and of 
every principle which does honor to human 
nature ; and that it furnishes the strongest 
demonstration of the dreadful outrage which 
the crimes and follies of a neighboring nation 
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have suggested to them. I am persuaded 
the House will be sensible that these prin- 
ciples, and the effects of them, are narrowly 
to be watched, that there can be no leading 
consideration more nearly connected with 
the respect of all countries, and, most of all, 
that there can be no consideration more de- 
serving the attention of this house than to 
crush and destroy principles which are so 
dangerous and destructive of every blessing 
this country enjoys under its free and ex- 
cellent constitution. We owe our present 
happiness and prosperity, which has never 
been equalled in the annals of mankind, to 
a mixture of monarchical government. We 
feel and know we are happy under that form 
of government. We consider it as our first 
duty to maintain and reverence the British 
constitution, which, for wise and just reasons 
of lasting and internal policy, attaches in- 
violability to the sacred person of the sov- 
ereign, though, at the same time, by the 
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responsibility it has annexed to governnienty 
by the check of a wise system of laws, and 
by a mixture of aristocratic and democratical 
power in the frame of legislation, it has 
equally exempted itself from the danger 
arising from the exercise of absolute power 
on the one hand, and the still more dangerous 
contagion of popular licentiousness on the 
other. The equity of our laws and the free- 
dom of our political system have been the 
envy of every surrounding nation. In this 
country no man, in consequence of his riches 
or rank, is so high as to be above the reach 
of the laws, and no individual is so poor or 
inconsiderable as not to be within their pro- 
tection. It is the boast of the law of England 
that it affords equal security and protection to 
the high and the low, to the rich and the poor. 
" Such is the envied situation of England, 
which may be compared, if I may be allowed 
the expression, to the situation of the tem- 
perate zone on the surface of the globe, 
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France, where he was honored by sittings 
from Marie Antoinette and the Princesse de 
Lamballe. When the Revolution broke out, 
he crossed over to England, and in 1793 
began work upon the picture here repro- 
duced, which contains ninety-six life-sized 
portraits, and occupied him for two years. 
When nickel left England he took this 
painting with him to Hamburg, where he 
died in 1798. The Emperor Francis of 
Austria purchased it from the painter's heirs 
in 1 8 16, and it remained at Vienna until 
1895, when the Emperor Francis Joseph 
presented it to the British National Portrait 
Gallery. It represents the Speaker, Adding- 
ton, in the chair, with Pitt standing and ad- 
dressing the house, and contains portraits of 
Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Dundas, Canning, 
and Wilberforce. 

Hickel painted portraits of the poet Klop- 
stock, and of Erskine, Canning, and Fox. 
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RED JACKET 

In 1892 a bronze statue of the famous 
Indian chief, Red Jacket, was placed above 
his grave at Buffalo. The noted orator of 
the Senecas, whom this speaking figure com- 
memorates, died in 1830, aged nearly eighty 
years. The name of Red Jacket became 
attached to him because of his fondness for 
wearing a scarlet coat given him by a British 
officer at the time of the Revolution, — the 
Senecas having then fought on the side of 
the English. Red Jacket's Indian name was 
Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, meaning, " He-keeps-them- 
awake." 

One of the chief incidents in the life of 
Red Jacket occurred about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when Cornplanter, 
the chief of the Senecas, having ceded large 
tracts of land to the whites, much dissatisfac- 
tion arose among his people. Red Jacket's 
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opposition and influence were so marked 
that Complanter, fearing for his own power, 
charged him with practising witchcraft, and 
Red Jacket was put upon his trial, at a great 
council held at Buffalo Creek. 

He spoke in his own defence for nearly 
three hours, and such was his eloquence that 
the Indians were divided, and a small majority 
appeared in his favor. 

The picture represents the climax of this 
trial. Red Jacket is the central figure, and 
around him is the tribe in council, with Com- 
planter sitting to the right as accuser. The 
Indian seen standing at the extreme left is 
the chief's brother, who proclaimed himself 
to be a prophet or messenger sent from 
heaven to redeem the fallen portion of the 
Indian race. The shed on the left is such 
as was usually attached to the wigwam, the 
Indian women occupying it, not being al- 
lowed to take part in the council. The 
moment chosen by the artist is when Red 
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our cars are unstopped, that we have been 
able to hear distinctly the words you have 
s]>()kcn. For all those favors we thank the 
Great Spirit ; and ///;« 09ily. 

** lirothcr : This council fire was kindled 
by you. It was at your request that we 
came together at this time. We have listened 
with attention to what you have said. You 
rccjucstcd us to speak our minds freely. This 
gives us great joy, for we now consider that 
we stand upright before you, and can speak 
what we think. All have heard your voice, 
and all speak to you now as one man. Our 
minds arc agreed. 

" Hrother : You say you want an answer 
to your talk before you leave this place. It 
is right you should have one, as you are a 
great distance from home, and we do not 
wish to detain you. But we will first look 
back a little, and tell you what our fathers 
have told us, and what we have heard from 
the white people. 
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" Brother : Listen to what we say. There 
was a time when our forefathers owned this 
great island. Their seats extended from the 
rising to the setting sun. The Great Spirit 
had made it for the use of the Indians. He 
had created the buffalo, the deer, and other 
animals for food. He had made the bear 
and the beaver. Their skins served us for 
clothing. He had scattered them over the 
country, and taught us how to take them. 
He had caused the earth to produce corn 
for bread. All this he had done for his 
red children, because he loved them. If 
we had some disputes about our hunting- 
ground they were generally settled without 
the shedding of much blood. But an evil 
day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed 
the great water and landed on this island. 
Their numbers were small. They found 
friends, and not enemies. They told us they 
had fled from their own country for fear of 
wicked men, and had come here to enjoy 
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their religion. They asked for a small seat. 
We took pity on them, granted their request ; 
and they sat down amongst us. We gave 
them corn and meat ; they gave us poison in 
return. The white people, brother, had now 
found our countr}% Tidings were carried 
back, and more came amongst us. Yet we 
did not fear them. We took them to be 
friends. They called us brothers. We be- 
lieved I hem and gave them a larger seat. At 
length their numbers had greatly increased. 
They wanted more land ; they wanted our 
countr)'. Our eyes were opened, and our 
minds became uneasy. Wars took place. 
Indians were hired to fight against Indians, 
and many of our people were destroyed. 
They also brought strong liquor amongst us. 
It was strong and powerful, and has slain 
thousands. 

" Brother : Our seats were once large and 
yours were small. You have now become 
a great people, and we have scarcely a place 
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left to spread our blankets. You have got 
our country, but are not satisfied ; you want 
to force your religion upon us. 

"Brother: Continue to listen. You say 
that you are sent to instruct us how to wor- 
ship the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind, 
and if we do not take hold of the religion 
which you white people teach, we shall be 
unhappy hereafter. You say that you are 
right and we are lost. How do we know 
this to be true.^ We understand that your 
religion is written in a book. If it was in- 
tended for us as well as you, why has not 
the Great Spirit given to us, and not only to 
us, but why did he not give to our fore- 
fathers, the knowledge of that book, with 
the means of understanding it rightly } We 
only know what you tell us about it. How 
shall we know when to believe, being so often 
deceived by the white people } 

" Brother : You say there is but one way 
to worship and serve the Great Spirit. If 
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there is but one religion, why do you white 
people differ so much about it ? Why not 
all agreed, as you can all read the book ? 

" Brother : We do not understand these 
things. We are told that your religion was 
given to your forefathers, and has been 
handed down from father to son. We also 
have a religion, which was given to our fore- 
fathers, and has been handed down to their 
children. We worship that way. It teaches 
us to be thankful for all the favors we re- 
ceive ; to love each other, and to be united. 
We never quarrel about religion. 

** Brother : The Great Spirit has made us 
all, but he has made a great difference be- 
tween his white and red children. He has 
given us different complexions and different 
customs. To you he has given the arts. 
To these he has not opened our eyes. We 
know these things to be true. Since he has 
made so great a difference between us in 
other things, why may we not conclude that 
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he has given us a different religion according 
to our understanding? The Great Spirit 
does right. He knows what is best for his 
children ; we are satisfied. 

" Brother : We do not wish to destroy 
your religion, or take it from you. We only 
want to enjoy our own. 

** Brother : You say you have not come to 
get our land or our money, but to enlighten 
our minds. I will now tell you that I have 
been at your meetings, and saw you collect 
money from the meeting. I cannot tell 
what this- money was intended for, but sup- 
pose that it was for your minister, and if we 
should conform to your way of thinking, 
perhaps you may want some from us. 

" Brother : We are told that you have 
been preaching to the white people in this 
place. These people are our neighbors. 
We are acquainted with them. We will 
wait a little while, and see what eflFect your 
preaching has upon them. If we find it 
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docs them good, makes them honest and less 
disposed to cheat Indians, we will then con- 
sider again of what you have said. 

** Brother : Vou have now heard our 
answer to your talk, and this is all we have 
to say at present. As we are going to part, 
we will come and take you by the hand, and 
hope the Great Spirit will protect you on 
your journey, and return you safe to your 
friends." 

The painter of "The Trial of Red. Jacket," 
James M. Stanley, was bom at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., in 1 814, but spent most of his boy- 
hood in Buffalo. In 1834 he removed to 
Michigan, and the next year began the pro- 
fession of portrait painting in Detroit. In 
1842, having become interested in the In- 
dians, he travelled extensively in the West 
and painted portraits of many of the leading 
warriors. He accompanied the Kearney and 
Emory expeditions across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and also visited Oregon. After further 
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wanderings and a long residence in Wash- 
ington, Stanley returned to Detroit, where 
he died in 1872. Over a hundred and fifty 
of his paintings, mostly life size, of prominent 
chiefs and leading men of the Indians, the 
result of years of travel and labor, were un- 
fortunately destroyed through the burning of 
a portion of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1865. The "Trial of Red Jacket" was ex- 
hibited in many of the cities of the United 
States and also in Europe. "The Disputed 
Shot," by Stanley, is in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery at Washington. 
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The stately room in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, which is now the abode of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, was used 
for many years — from 1800 to 1859 — ^s 
the chamber of the Senate. Its walls have 
reechoed the eloquent words of Webster, 
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Clay, Calhoun, Choate, Hayne, Benton, and 
many more of the foremost orators of Amer- 
ica< It was here that the great word-battles 
of the anti-slavery contest were fought, and 
here every question that agitated the country 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
was debated. 

Rothcrmel has painted a scene in this 
chamber in the year 1850, with Henry Clay 
in the act of speaking. It was in this year 
that Clay urged the passage of those meas- 
ures dealing with the problem of slavery 
which were known as the Compromises of 
1850, and on July 2 2d he made a speech, 
of which the following is the concluding 
portion : 

" The responsibility of this great measure 
passes from the hands of the committee, and 
from my hands. They know, and I know, 
that it is an awful and tremendous responsi- 
bility. I hope you will meet it with a just 
conception and a true appreciation of its 
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go to the limpid fountain of unadulterated 
patriotism, and, performing a solemn lustra- 
tion, return divested of all selfish, sinister, 
and sordid impurities, and think alone of our 
God, our country, our consciences, and our 
glorious Union, — that Union without which 
we shall be torn into hostile fragments, and 
sooner or later become the victims of military 
dcsix^tism, or foreign domination. 

" Mr. President, what is an individual man ? 
An atom, almost invisible without a magnify- 
ing glass, — a mere speck upon the surface 
of the immense universe ; not a second in 
time, compared to immeasurable, never-be- 
ginning, and never-ending eternity; a drop 
of water in the great deep, which evaporates 
and is borne off by the winds ; a grain of 
sand, which is soon gathered to the dust from 
which it sprung. Shall a being so small, so 
petty, so fleeting, so evanescent, oppose itself 
to the onward march of a great nation, which 
is to subsist for ages and ages to come; 
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Oppose Itself to that long line of posterity 
which, issuing from our loins, will endure 
during the existence of the world? Forbid 
it, God. Let us look to our country and our 
cause, elevate ourselves to the dignity of 
pure and disinterested patriots, and save our 
country from all impending dangers. What 
if, in the march of this nation to greatness 
and power, we should be buried beneath the 
wheels that propel it onward ! What are we 
— what is any man — worth who is not ready 
and willing to sacrifice himself for the benefit 
of his country when it is necessary } 

If this Union shall become separated, new 
unions, new confederacies will arise. And 
with respect to this, if there be any — I hope 
there is no one in the Senate — before whose 
imagination is flitting the idea of a great 
Southern Confederacy to take possession of 
the Balize and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
I say in my place never! never I never! 
will we who occupy the broad waters of the 
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Mississippi and its upper tributaries consent 
that any foreign flag shall float at Balize or 
upon the turrets of the Crescent City — 
Never ! Never ! I call upon all the South. 
Sir, we have had hard words, bitter words, 
bitter thoughts, unpleasant feelings toward 
each other in the progress of this great 
measure. Let us forget them. Let us sac- 
rifice these feelings. Let us go to the altar 
of our country and swear, as the oath was 
taken of old, that we will stand by her ; that 
we will support her ; that we will uphold 
her Constitution ; that we will preserve her 
Union ; and that we will pass this great, 
comprehensive, and healing system of meas- 
ures, which will hush all the jarring elements, 
and bring peace and tranquillity to our 
homes. 

" Let me, Mr. President, in conclusion, 
say that the most disastrous consequences 
would occur, in my opinion, were we to go 
home, doing nothing to satisfy and tranquil- 
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lize the country upon these great questions. 
What will be the judgment of mankind, what 
the judgment of that portion of mankind who 
are looking upon the progress of this scheme 
of self-government as being that which holds 
the highest hopes and expectations of ame- 
liorating the condition of mankind, — what 
will their judgment be ? Will not all the 
monarchs of the Old World pronounce our 
glorious Republic a disgraceful failure ? 
What will be the judgment of our constitu- 
ents, when we return to them and they ask 
us : ' How have you left your country ? Is 
all quiet — all happy ? Are all the seeds of 
distraction or division crushed and dissi- 
pated ? ' And, sir, when you come into the 
bosom of your family, when you come to 
converse with the partner of your fortunes, 
of your happiness, and of your sorrows, and 
when in the midst of the common offspring 
of both of you, she asks you : * Is there any 
danger of civil war ? Is there any danger of 
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the torch being applied to any portion of the 
country ? Have you settled the questions 
which you have been so long discussing and 
deliberating upon at Washington ? Is all 
I>cacc and all quiet ? ' What response, Mr. 
President, can you make to that wife of your 
choice and those children with whom you 
have been blessed by God? Will you go 
home and leave all in disorder and confusion 
— all unsettled — all open ? The conten- 
tions and agitations of the past will be in- 
creased and augmented by the agitations 
resulting from our neglect to decide them. 
Sir, we shall stand condemned by all human 
judgment below, and of that above it is not 
for me to speak. We shall stand condemned 
in our own consciences, by our own constitu- 
ents, and by our own country. The measure 
may be defeated. I have been aware that 
its passage for many days was not absolutely 
certain. From the first to the last, I hoped 
and believed it would pass, because from the 
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first to the last I believed it was founded on 
the principles of just and righteous conces- 
sion, of mutual conciliation. I believe that 
it deals unjustly by no part of the Republic ; 
that it saves their honor, and, as far as it is 
dependent upon Congress, saves the interests 
of all quarters of the country. But, sir, I 
have known that the decision of its fate 
depended upon four or five votes in the 
Senate of the United States, whose ultimate 
judgment we could not count upon the one 
side or the other with absolute certainty. 
Its fate is now committed to the Senate, and 
to those five or six votes to which I have 
referred. It may be defeated. It is possible 
that, for the chastisement of our sins and 
transgressions, the rod of Providence may be 
still applied to us, may be still suspended 
over us. But, if defeated, it will be a tri- 
umph of ultraism and impracticability, — a 
triumph of a most extraordinary conjunction 
of extremes ; a victory won by abolitionism ; 
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a victor)' achieved by f ree-soilism ; a victory 
of discord and agitation over peace and tran- 
quillity ; and I pray to Almighty God that it 
may not, in consequence of the inauspicious 
result, lead to the most unhappy and disas- 
trous consequences to our beloved country." 



WEBSTER 

Foremost among those who gathered 
around the bed of the dying orator, as de- 
picted in Ames's painting of the " Last Days 
of Webster," was Rufus Choate. 

And he it was, who, a few days after 
Webster's death, delivered, in the Circuit 
Court in Boston, that eloquent tribute to 
the dead leader from which the following 
sentences, having particular reference to his 
surpassing oratorical gifts, are selected. 

"We recall that day, for an instance, 
when he first announced, with decisive dis- 
play, what manner of man he was to the 
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'< One would love to linger on the scene, 
when, after a masterly argument of the law, 
carrying, as we may now know, conviction to 
the general mind of the court, and vindicat- 
ing and settling for his lifetime his place 
in that forum, he paused to enter, with an 
altered feeling, tone, and manner, with these 
words on his peroration : < I have conducted 
my alma mater to this presence that, if she 
must fall, she may fall in her robes, and with 
dignity,* and then broke forth in that strain 
of sublime and pathetic eloquence, of which 
we know not much more than that, in 
its progress, Marshall, the intellectuali the 
self-controlled, the unemotional, announced, 
visibly, the presence of the unaccustomed 
enchantment. . . . 

" I shall not venture, in this rapid and gen- 
eral recollection of Mr. Webster, to attempt 
to analyze that intellectual power which all 
admit to have been so extraordinary, or to 
compare or contrast it with the mental great- 
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ness of others, — in variety or degree, — of 
the living or the dead ; or even to appreciate 
exactly, and in reference to canons of art, 
his single attribute of eloquence. Consider, 
however, the remarkable phenomenon of ex- 
cellence in three unkindred, one might have 
thought, incompatible forms of public speech, 

— that of the forum, with its double audience 
of bench and jury, of the halls of legislation, 
and of the most thronged and tumultuous 
assemblies of the people. Consider further 
that this multiform eloquence, exactly as his 
words fell, became at once so much accession 
to permanent literature, in the strictest sense, 

— solid, attractive, and rich, — and ask how 
often in the history of public life such a thing 
has been exemplified. Recall what pervaded 
all these forms of display, and every effort in 
every form, that union of naked intellect in 
its largest measure, which penetrates to the 
exact truth of the matter in hand by intui- 
tion or by inference, and discerns everything 
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which may make it intelligible, probable, or 
credible to another, with an emotional and 
moral nature profound, passionate, and ready 
to kindle, and with an imagination enough to 
supply a hundredfold more of illustration and 
a^^grandizemcnt than his taste suffered him 
to accept; that union of greatness, of soul 
with depth of heart, which made his speaking 
almost more an exhibition of character than 
of mere genius ; the style not merely pure, 
clear Saxon, but so constructed, so numer- 
ous as far as becomes prose, so forcible, so 
abounding in unlabored felicities, the words 
so choice, the epithet so pictured, the matter 
absolute truth, or the most exact and spe- 
cious resemblance the human wit can devise, 
the treatment of the subject, if you have 
regard to the kind of truth he had to han- 
dle, political, ethical, legal, as deep, as com- 
plete as Paley's, or Locke's, or Butler's, or 
Alexander Hamilton's, of their subjects ; yet 
that depth and that completeness of sense, 
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made transparent as through crystal waters, 
all embodied in harmonious or well-composed 
periods, raised on winged language, vivified, 
fused, and poured along in a tide of emotion, 
fervid and incapable to be withstood, — recall 
the form, the eye, the brow, the tone of 
voice, the presence of the intellectual king 
of men, — recall him thus, and in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Story, commemorating 
Samuel Dexter, we may well 'rejoice that 
we have lived in the same age, that we have 
listened to his eloquence, and been instructed 
by his wisdom.' 

"I cannot leave the subject of his elo- 
quence without returning to a thought I have 
advanced already. All that he has left — or 
the larger portion of all — is the record of 
spoken words. His works, as already col- 
lected, extend to many volumes, — a library 
of reason and eloquence, as Gibbon has 
said of Cicero's, — but they are volumes of 
speeches only, or mainly ; and yet who does 
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not rank him as a great American author, — 
an author as truly expounding, and as char- 
acteristically exemplifying in a pure, genuine, 
and harmonious English style, the mind, 
thought, point of new of objects, and essen- 
tial nationality of his country, as any other 
of our authors, professionally so denominated ? 
Against the maxim of Mr. Fox, his speeches 
read well, and yet were good speeches, — 
great speeches in the delivery. For so grave 
were they, so thoughtful and true, so much 
the elocjuence of reason at last ; so strikingly 
always they contrived to link the immediate 
topic with other and broader principles, as- 
cending easily to widest generalizations ; so 
happy was the reconciliation of the qualities 
which engage the attention of hearers, yet 
reward the perusal of students, so critically 
did they keep the right side of the line which 
parts eloquence from rhetoric, and so far do 
they rise above the penury of mere debate, 
that the general reason of the country has 
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enshrined them at once and forever among 
our classics." 

George Ticknor, another friend of Web- 
ster's, and one of his literary executors, wrote 
an interesting account of the statesman's last 
days from notes taken at Marshfield at the 
time. He says : 

" His health, as has been intimated in the 
preceding paper, had failed during the sum- 
mer from his severe public labors, and from 
the progress of an obscure disease in the 
liver of long standing, accelerated, no doubt, 
by the shock which his whole system had 
received when he was thrown from his car- 
riage in the preceding May. He was aware 
of his decline, and watched it with a careful 
observation, frequently giving intimations to 
those nearest to him of the result which he 
apprehended must be approaching. Toward 
the end of September, he seemed, indeed, 
to rally a little, but it was soon apparent to 
others, no less than to himself, that, as the 
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clays passed on, each brought with it some 
slight proof of a gradual decay in his bodily 
powers and resources. . . . 

" On Tuesday, the 19th of October, he was 
too feeble to appear at the dinner-table, and 
desired that his son might take his place at 
its head, till he should be able to go down- 
stairs ; *or,' he added, 'until I give it up to 
him altogether.' That evening was the last 
time his friends had the happiness to see him 
in his accustomed seat at his own hospitable 
fireside. . . . 

" He received at his bedside each member 
of his family and household, the friends gath- 
ered under his roof, and the servants, most of 
whom, having been long in his service, had 
become to him as affectionate and faithful 
friends. It was a solemn and religious parting, 
in which, while all around him were over- 
whelmed with sorrow, he preserved his accus- 
tomed equanimity, speaking to each words of 
appropriate kindness and consolation." 
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The group-picture by Ames, which has 
Webster for its central figure, contains por- 
traits of his family and friends. Next on 
the right of Choate, who stands with his 
hand on his hip, and to whom Webster 
appears to be speaking, is Peter Harvey, a 
Boston merchant, who was an intimate friend 
of Webster, and who published some inter- 
esting reminiscences of the great statesman 
many years after his death. On his right, 
and nearest to his father, is Fletcher Web- 
ster, who was killed at the second battle of 
Bull Run, 1862. The head seen next to 
Choate on his left is that of George Ashmun, 
an eloquent lawyer and Congressman from 
Massachusetts. Ashmun was chairman of 
the Chicago convention that nominated Lin- 
coln in i860, and it is said to have been 
through his influence that, in 1861, Douglas 
was won over to the support of the adminis- 
tration. Behind the boy at the head of 
Webster's couch are his two physicians. Dr. 
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J. Mason Warren and Dr. John Jeffries. 
Mrs. Fletcher Webster sits below them, 
while on the extreme left is Mrs. Webster, 
her face jxirtly covered by her hand. The 
colored woman on the right of the picture is 
Sarah Smith, mentioned by Webster in his 
will, and next her, with hat in hand, stands 
John Taylor, and behind him Porter Wright, 
both farmers. 

Joseph Ames, the painter of this scene, 
was born in Roxbury, New Hampshire, in 
1 816, and died in New York in 1872. He 
produced a few ideal subjects, but the bulk 
of his work was in portraiture. Pope Pius 
IX., Ristori, Rachel, Rufus Choate, Prescott 
the historian, and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
were amon^^ his sitters, and he also painted 
several portraits of Webster. He was the 
first president of the Boston Art Club, and 
was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1870. 
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LINCOLN 

The mother of Abraham Lincoln seems 
to have been a woman of intellect superior 
to most, if not all, of her family and relatives. 
She certainly possessed far greater accom- 
plishments than they, for she could both read 
and write. She died, however, when Lincoln 
was but a boy of ten years, and it was to his 
stepmother^ a woman of noble character and 
possessing great energy and good sense, that 
he owed more than to any other human being. 
He seldom spoke of his own mother, but was 
never weary of praising the fine qualities 
and kind heart of his stepmother. Of him 
she once said : " Abe read diligently. . . . He 
read every book he could lay his hands on, 
and when he came across a passage that 
struck him, he would write it down on boards 
if he had no paper, and keep it there until 
he did get paper. Then he would rewrite it, 
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look at it, repeat it. He had a copy-book, a 
kind of scrap-book, in which he put down all 
things, and thus preserved them.** 

John Hanks, who lived four years with the 
Lincolns, corroborated Mrs. Lincoln's testi- 
mony in these words: "When Lincoln — 
Abe and I — returned to the house from 
work, he would go to the cupboard, snatch 
a piece of corn-bread, take down a book, sit 
down on a chair, cock his legs up high as 
his head, and read. He and I worked bare- 
footed, grubbed it, ploughed, mowed, cradled 
together ; ploughed corn, gathered it, and 
shucked corn. Abraham read constantly 
when he had an opportunity.** 

Lamon, whose account of the earlier years 
of the great President's life is invaluable, 
though disfigured by many faults, says : 
** Among the books upon which Abe *laid 
his hands ' were * /Esop's Fables,* ' Robinson 
Crusoe,' Bunyan's * Pilgrim*s Progress,* a 
^* History of the United States,* and Weems*s 
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from the time he left school; his strength 
and stature were already far beyond those of 
ordinary men. He wrought his appointed 
tasks ungrudgingly, though without enthusi- 
asm ; but when his employer's day was over, 
his own began." 

Quoting once more^from Lamon, we find 
it is stated that "Abe had a very retentive 
memory. He frequently amused his young 
companions by repeating to them long pas- 
sages from the books he had been reading. 
On Monday mornings he would mount a 
stump, and deliver, with a wonderful ap- 
proach to exactness, the sermon he had 
heard the day before. His taste for public 
speaking appeared to be natural and irre- 
sistible. His stepsister, Matilda Johnson, 
says he was an indefatigable 'preacher.' 
*When father and mother would go to 
church, Abe would take down the Bible, 
read a verse, give out a hymn, and we would 
sing. Abe was about fifteen years of age. 
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Ho prcachccly and we would do the 
crying. 

A pass;igc significant of that time to come 
— forty years later — when Lincoln should 
speak his immortal words on the battle-field 
of (iettysburg. 

"T'our score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation ; conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
c at Oil to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

** Now we are engaged in a great civil war ; 
testing; whether that nation, or any nation so 
concoivecl and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of that field, as a final resting-place for those 
who have given their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But in a 
larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground 
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The brave men living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us ; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the past full measure of devotion 
— that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain ; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
free sons ; and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shaU 
not perish from the earth." 

When Eastman Johnson's picture of young 
Lincoln reading was exhibited at the National 
Academy in 1 868, Eugene Benson, the artist 
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aiul author, said of it : *' He must be both 
a poor man and a poor American who can 
look at it without being greatly interested 
and touched." 

The painter of "The Youth of Lincoln" 
was born in Lovell, Maine, in 1824, but passed 
most of his early life in Washington. He 
scored a success as a young man by his 
portraits in crayon, and then decided to go 
abroad and study his art thoroughly. For 
nearly seven years he remained in Europe, 
and then returning to America, opened a 
studio in New York. His "Old Kentucky 
Home," now in the Lenox Library, won 
him recognition from the National Academy, 
which elected him a member in i860, and 
was followed by a number of admirable 
pictures of American domestic life, these 
including " Cranberry Picking," " Sunday 
Morning," "The Old Stage-coach," "The 
Peddler," "The Tramp," and "The Pension 
Agent." 
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As a portrait painter Eastman Johnson has 
gained high rank» and many are the distin- 
guished men who have sat to him. Taking 
only those of the widest renown, we find that 
he has portrayed Presidents John Quincy 
Adams, Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison; 
Webster, Everts, Charles Sumner, Judge 
Story, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Dr. James McCosh, Bishop Potter, and 
General Miles. 

And far from the least of Eastman John- 
son's achievements . is the demonstration 
which his pictures afford that the American 
artist need not go to Europe for his subjects, 
nor weakly imitate the work of any master. 

PALMERSTON 

The House of Commons in i860 had 
among its members some of the first of 
English orators, and they are admirably 
placed before us in John Phillip's picture^ 
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which has for its central figure Lord Palmer- 
ston speaking on the French treaty. 

The member seated at his right hand and 
taking notes is Sir George Comewall Lewis, 
next behind him is Lord John Russell, and 
next him Gladstone. The uppermost head 
but one on the extreme left of the picture is 
that of Richard Cobden, the "Apostle of 
Free Trade/* and standing beside him we see 
Ji)hn Bright. On the right of the group the 
most prominent face is that of DisraelL On 
his right is Lord Stanley (with his hand to 
his chin), and next but one to him appears 
Sir lulward Lytton Bulwer, wearing the only 
moustache visible in the gathering. 

Thfc artist painted this picture for the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Denison, after- 
ward Viscount Ossington. It was sent to 
the Royal Academy of 1863, ^^^ was re- 
ferred to by Lord Palmerston in his speech 
at the Royal Academy banquet that year. 

He said : " One great merit of this exhifai* 
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tion is that, whatever may be the turn of a 
man's mind, whatever his position in life, he 
may at least during the period he is within 
these walls indulge the most pleasing illu- 
sions applicable to the wants his mind at 
that time may feel. A man who comes here 
shivering in one of those days which mark 
the severity of an English summer, may 
imagine that he is basking in an African sun, 
and he may feel imaginary warmth from the 
representation of a tropical climate. If, on 
the other hand, he is suffering under those 
exceptional miseries which one of the few 
hot days of an English summer is apt -to 
create, he may imagine himself inhaling the 
fresh breezes of the seaside ; he may suppose 
himself reclining under the cooling shade of 
the most luxuriant foliage; he may for a 
time, in fancy, feel all the delights which 
the streets and pavements of- London deny 
in reality ; and if he happens to be a young 
man, upon what is conventionally said to be 
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his preferment, that is to say, looking out 
for a partner in life, he may here study all 
kinds and descriptions of female beauty ; he 
may satisfy his mind whether light hair or 
ilark, blue eyes or black, the tender or the 
serious, the g^y or the sentimental, are most 
likely to contribute to the happiness of his 
future life. And, without exposing himself 
to any of those embarrassing questions as to 
his intentions, which sometimes too inquisi- 
tive a scrutiny may bring, without creating 
disappointment, or breaking any hearts, or 
being referred to any paternal authority 
which he may not desire to consult, he may 
go and apply to practical selection those 
l)rinciples of choice which will result from 
the study within these walls. Then those 
of a more serious turn of mind, who direct 
their thoughts to state affairs, and who wish 
to know of what that august assembly, the 
House of Commons, is composed, may here ** 
(pointing to Phillip's picture behind the chairX 
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"without the trouble of asking an order, 
without waiting in Westminster Hall till a 
seat be vacant, without passing hours in 
a hot gallery, listening, perhaps, to dull dis- 
course in an uninteresting debate, they may 
here see what kind of thing the House of 
Commons is, and go back edified by the 
sight without being bored by dull speeches." 
John Phillip, who was born at Aberdeen 
in 18 17, and who died in London in 1867, 
was noted for his success in depicting scenes 
from Spanish life. These include " The Let- 
ter-writer of Seville " and " Spanish Contra- 
bandistas," both of which belonged to Queen 
Victoria, for whom he painted a picture of 
"The Marriage of the Princess Royal." Phil- 
lip also produced " La Gloria — a Spanish 
Wake," "A Chat round the Brasero," "The 
Early Career of Murillo, 1634," and a num- 
ber of works whose subjects were drawn 
from his native Scotland. 
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THIERS 

"Wok to the conquered," cried Brennus 
to the Romans, and the Iron Chancellor may 
well have recalled the Gaulish chieftain to 
the two eminent Frenchmen who negotiated 
with him the price of peace. 

In Carl Wagner's picture, the towering 
figure of the great German ofiFers a strong 
contrast to the short-statured personality of 
M. Thiers, who sinks despairingly into hb 
chair, while Jules Favre appears to be about 
to warn his distinguished colleague against 
further unavailing protestations. 

Charles Lowe, in his "Prince Bismarck," 
gives a graphic account of the interview be- 
tween these men of mark : 

"At Versailles the chief negotiators ar- 
rived on the 2 1 St February. . . . Thiers 
asked the Chancellor his conditions. The 
answer was brief and plain. All Alsace» 
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including Strasburg and Belfort, part of 
Lorraine with Metz, and an indemnity of 
six milliards of francs (;£240,ooo,ooo). 

" These were terribly hard conditions, but 
they were not nearly so hard as they might 
have been; they were certainly not so hard 
as the French would have exacted had they 
been victorious; they were no more than 
barely sufficed to compensate Germany for 
the enormous sacrifices she had made, and 
to ensure her against future aggression from 
the same quarter. Two hundred and forty 
millions of poimds sterling is a sum which 
seems to appeal more to the imagination than 
to the reason, but it is a sum which is not 
much more than a third of the national debt 
of England in 1870; and Bismarck had pro- 
vided the French negotiators with two emi- 
nent financiers — Herr von Bleichroder, a 
Jewish banker of Berlin, and Count Henckel, 
a Silesian magnate (' Black Schroder and Le 
Comte Henkel,* as Favre calls them) — to 
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prove to them that not only was Fiance 
capable of paying it» but also that it would 
barely compensate Germany for her enor- 
mous sacrifices of life and limb, of money 
and material. As for the annexation of 
territory, this, argued Bismarck, was the 
right of every conqueror; and in the pres- 
ent case the right of conquest was strength- 
ened by the title of ancient and unjustly 
interrupted possession. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, from motives of pol- 
icy, from unwillingness to leave germinating 
in the French heart the seeds of a too lux- 
uriant revengef ulness, Bismarck was not quite 
so eager for the retention of Metz as the mil- 
itary party ; but to this party he had to yield, 
and present to M. Thiers a cold, inexorable 
front. 

*' * He pleases me very much,' observed the 
Chancellor of M. Thiers, *for he has a line 
intellect, good manners, and can tell his story 
very well. I often feel for him, for he is in 
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]xiy, and that it would be dishonest on her 
{xirt to enter into an engagement which 
she knew it would be absolutely beyond 
her power to fulfil. There was much pas- 
sionate discussion of the question, but, be- 
fore the English government had time to 
carry out its intention of interceding with 
him in favor of a diminution of the money- 
fine, Bismarck received the French negotia- 
tors one morning with the news that the 
cmpcror-king had been pleased to reduce 
the sum from six to five mUliards. Still, 
this did not yet content M. Thiers, who 
pleaded that two milliards were all that 
France could give, and as much as Ger- 
many wanted. This higgle- haggling was 
more than Bismarck could bear, and he lost 
his temper. ' I see very well,' he angrily 
exclaimed, 'that you are only aiming at 
recommencing the war; and, in doing so, 
you will enjoy the advice and support of 
your good friends, the English.' He strode 
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up and down the room, rebuked the nego- 
tiators for recurring to matters which had 
been already settled, and excitedly declared 
that his conditions were ultimatums. ^ Ahy 
c'est une spoliation vMtable, c'est une viletiy 
exclaimed M. Thiers, springing up in anger ; 
but his wrath was cooled by Bismarck calmly 
declaring that he had not French enough to 
understand or answer such a charge, and 
that, if his interlocutor wished to continue 
the negotiations, he must do so in German. 

" Fruitless as the- desperate endeavors of 
M. Thiers to wring from the Chancellor a 
further reduction of the money-fine, were his 
frantic efforts to save Metz. On these two 
points the latter was as inexorable as Rhada- 
manthus ; nor would he listen to the elo- 
quent and patriotic appeal of M. Thiers on 
behalf of Belfort, a city which was purely 
French, and had never, like Metz and Stras- 
burg, belonged to Germany. 

"'Very well, then,* exclaimed M. Thiers, 
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with the courage of despair; *veiy well, 
then, M. le comte, as you wilL Our nego- 
tiations are a mere pretence. What you 
really wish is to make us pass under your 
yoke. We demand a purely French dty, 
and you refuse it ; that is to say, you are 
resolved to wage against us a war of exter- 
mination. Do so. Rob us of our provinces, 
burn down our homes, strangle our peaceful 
inhabitants, — in one word, complete your 
work. Wc shall fight you as long as our 
breath remains. Perhaps we shall die^ but 
we shall never be dishonored.* 

''Bismarck seemed touched by these elo- 
(jucnt and earnest words. He replied that 
he felt for the suffering of M. Thiers, and 
would be only too glad if he could make him 
any concession ; but all he had to do was to 
obey the orders of the emperor-king. Mean- 
while he went out, and was again closeted 
both with Moltke and his Majesty. 

" ' I do not believe,' writes M. Favre, from 
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whom we quote this account of the incident, 
'that any criminal ever waited for judgment 
with more feverish anxiety. Motionless and 
mute, we followed with bewildered gaze the 
advancing hand of the clock. The door 
opened, and Bismarck, standing on the 
threshold, announced that he would not 
insist on the entry of the German troops 
into Paris, provided we gave him Belfort. 

"'There was a minute of inexpressible 
agony, but we were agreed without having 
consulted. An exchange of glances suf- 
ficed, and M. Thiers translated their mean- 
ing into patriotic words. 

a i a Nothing," he said, " will equal the grief 
of Paris when it opens the gates of its undes- 
ecrated walls to the foe which could not 
force them. And therefore we have con- 
jured, as we still conjure, to spare the city 
this unmerited humiliation. Nevertheless, it 
is ready to drain the cup of its bitterness 
to the dregs, in order to preserve to the 
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nation a spot of ground and a heroic city. 
\Vc thank you, M. le comte, for this oppor- 
tunity of ennobling our sacrifices. The sor- 
row of Paris will be the ransom of Belfort, 
which wc now claim more persistently than 
ever.*' 

" * " Think well over it," said the count ; 
"perhaps you will rue the rejection of our 
proposal." 

'* * •* We should be wanting in our duty if 
we accepted it,'* replied M. Thiers. 

** * The door again closed, and the two 
Prussian statesmen (Bismarck and Moltke) 
resumed their consultation. 

** * It seemed to us to last a century. Moltke 
left, but the king had still to be seen, and, in 
spite of our impatience, Bismarck waited until 
he rose from table. At half-past six he went 
to his Majesty, and at eight M. Thiers had 
reaped the reward of his heroic exertions. 
He had saved Belfort.* 

I 

" He had saved Belfort ; he had succeeded 
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in reducing the indemnity by a milliard ; but 
in 'all other respects he had to yield with a 
broken heart to an overpowering fate." 



BEACONSFIELD 

On his return from the Berlin Congress in 
1878, Lord Beaconsfield was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm in London. Ad- 
dressing the people from a window of the 
Foreign Office, he made use of these words : 
"Lord Salisbury and myself have brought 
you back peace, — but a peace, I hope, with 
honor, which may satisfy your sovereign, 
and tend to the welfare of the country." 

The speech which Beaconsfield made at 
the Carlton Club banquet, on July 27th, was 
an ampUfication of this brief address. The 
latter portion of it reads as follows : 

* 

"My lords and gentlemen, one of the 
results of my attending the Congress of Ber- 
lin has been to prove what I always sus- 
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pcctcd to be an absolute fact, that neither 
the Crimean war nor this horrible devastat- 
ing war which has just terminated, would 
have taken place if England had spoken with 
the necessary firmness. Russia has com- 
plaints to make against this country that 
neither in the case of the Crimean war nor 
on this occasion — and I do not shrink from 
my share of the responsibility of this matter 
— was the voice of England so clear and 
decided as to exercise a due share in the 
guidance of European opinion. Well, gentle- 
men, suppose my noble friend and myself had 
come back with the Treaty of Berlin, and 
had not taken the step which is to be ques- 
tioned within the next eight and forty hours, 
could we with any self-respect have met our 
countrymen when they asked, What securi- 
ties have you made for the peace of Europe ? 
How far have you diminished the chance of 
peq^etually recurring war on this question 
of the East by the Treaty of Berlin ? Why, 
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order in a portion of the globe which hitherto 
has seldom been blessed by these celestial 
visitants. I hold that we have laid the foun- 
dation of a state of affairs which may open a 
new continent to the civilization of Europe, 
and that the welfare of the world and the 
wealth of the world may be increased by 
availing ourselves of that tranquillity and 
order which the more intimate connection of 
England with that country will now produce. 
But I am sorry to say that, though we 
taxed our brains and our thought to establish 
a policy which might be beneficial to our 
countr}', we have not satisfied those who are 
our critics. I was astonished to learn that 
the convention of the 4th June has been 
described as an * insane ' convention. It is 
a strong epithet. I do not myself pretend to 
be as competent a judge of insanity as my 
right honorable opponent (Mr. Gladstone). 
I will not say to the right honorable gentle- 
man Naviget Aiiticyram, but I would put 
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this issue to an English jury. Which do you 
believe most likely to enter into an insane 
convention, a body of English gentlemen, 
honored by the favor and the confidence 
of their fellow subjects, managing your affairs 
for five years, I hope with prudence and not 
altogether without success, or a sophisticated 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, and gifted with an 
egotistical imagination that can at all times 
command an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments to malign an opponent 
and to glorify himself ? 

"My lords and gentlemen: I leave the 
decision upon that convention to the Parlia- 
ment and people of England ; I believe that 
in that policy are deeply laid the seeds of 
future welfare, not merely to England, but to 
Europe and to Asia ; and confident that the 
policy we have recommended is one that will 
be supported by the country, I and those 
that act with me can endure these attacks. 
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My lords and gentlemen : let me thank 
you once more for the manner in which you 
have welcomed me to-day. These are the 
rewards of public life that never pall — the 
sympathy of those who have knoA^-n you long, 
who have worked with you long, who have 
the same opinions upon the policy that ought 
to be pursued in this great and ancient em- 
I^irc. These arc sentiments which no lan- 
guage can sufficiently appreciate — which are 
a consolation under all circumstances, and the 
highest reward that a public man can attain. 
The generous feeling that has prompted you 
to welcome my colleague and myself on our 
return to England will inspire and strengthen 
our efforts to serve our country ; and if is not 
merely that in this welcome you encourage 
those who are doing their best for what they 
conceive to be the pubhc interests, but to tell 
Europe also that England is a grateful coun- 
tr)', and knows how to appreciate the eflforts 
of her public servants, who are resolved to 
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maintain to their utmost the Empire of Great 
Britain." 

Anton von Werner's picture of the Con- 
gress at Berlin has for its leading feature the 
massive form of Bismarck, who is shaking 
hands with Count Schouvaloff, while Count 
Andrassy stands beside him. On the left, 
we observe Lord Beaconsfield leaning on a 
cane and speaking to Prince GortschakofF, 
who is sitting down. Beside the last named 
diplomat stands Count Karolyi. On the 
right the Marquis of Salisbury appears, in 
conversation with the representatives of 
Turkey. 

Vor^ Wenier, who was bom at Frankfort- 
on-Oder in 1843, has been the recipient of 
many honors. He was appointed court 
painter and director of the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, and numerous medals and orders 
have been bestowed upon him. With few 
exceptions, a notable one being "Luther 
before the Diet of Worms" (in the Stuttgart 
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Museum), Von Werner's pictures have treated 
of the events of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71. Some of the most important 
are "The Capitulation of Sedan," •*The 
Meeting of Bismarck and Napoleon at Don- 
chory,'* •* Moltke at Sedan," and "King WiU- 
Lam of Prussia proclaimed Emperor of 
Germany at Versailles, January 18, 1871." 
The hist named is in the Royal Palace at 
Berlin. " The Congress of Berlin " is in the 
Rathhaus at Berlin. 



GLADSTONE 

Having read Lord Beaconsfield's words 
upon the Berlin Treaty, it will not be amiss 
to glance at some criticisms of that argument 
which were made by his great opponent, Mr. 
Gladstone, at Edinburgh, during his famous 
Midlothian campaign in 1880. 

He said : " There are a great many persons 
in this country, I am afraid, as well as in 
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other countries, who are what is called wor- 
shippers of success, and at the time of the 
famous * peace with honor* demonstration 
there was a very great appearance of success. 
I was not myself, at that time, particularly 
safe when I walked in the streets of London. 
I have walked with my wife from my own 
house, I have walked owing my protection to 
the police ; but that was the time, gentlemen, 
when all those curious methods of maintain- 
ing British honor and British dignity were 
supposed to have been wonderfully success- 
ful. And now I want to ask you, as I have 
shown you the way we went about maintain- 
ing the independence and integrity of Belgium, 
— what has become of the independence and 
integrity of Turkey } I have shown that they 
neither knew in the first instance the ends 
toward which they should first have directed 
their efforts, nor, when they have chosen 
ends, have they been able rationally to adapt 
their means to the attainment of those ends. 
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I am not speaking of the moral character of 
the means, but how they are adapted to the 
end. And what did the vote of six millions 
achieve for Turkey ? I wiD teU you what it 
achieved. It did not achieve one result, and 
I want you well to consider whether you are 
satisfied with it or not, especially those of 
you who arc Conservatives. It undoubtedly 
cut down largely the division of Bulgaria 
established by the Treaty of San Stefana 
Now, I am not going to maintain that that 
division was a right one, for that depends on 
a knowledge more minute than I possess; 
but the effect of it was to cut it down, as is 
perfectly well known — that is, put back under 
the direct rule of the Sultan of Turkey, and 
in the exact condition in which all European 
Turkey, except the principalities, had been 
before the war, the population inhabiting the 
country of Macedonia, and about a million of 
people, the vast majority of them Christiaivs. 
Two substantive and definite results, the t^i^o 
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most definite results, produced were these — 
first of all, that Bessarabia, that had been a 
country with free institutions, was handed 
back to despotism; and secondly, a million 
and a half of people inhabiting Macedonia, 
to whom free institutions had been promised 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, are now again 
placed imder the Turkish pashas, and have 
not receiveii one grain of benefit of import- 
ance as compared with their condition before 
the war. 

"But how as regards Turkey? I have 
shown results bad enough in regard to free- 
dom. What did the British plenipotentiaries 
say at Berlin ? They said that some people 
seemed to suppose we had come to cut and 
carve Turkey. That is quite a mistake, said 
the plenipotentiaries ; we have come to con- 
solidate Turkey. Some of the scribes of the 
Foreign Office coined a new word, and said 
it was to 'rejuvenate' Turkey. How did 
they rejuvenate this unfortunate empire, this 
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miserable empire, this unhappy government 
which they have lured into war, and allowed 
and encouraged to pass into war because 
they allowed their ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, Sir Henry Eliot and Sir Austen Lay- 
ard, to whisper into the ear of the Turk that 
British interests would compel us to interfere 
and help her ? What has been the result to 
Turkey ? Now, I will say, much as the 
Christian populations have the right to com- 
plain, the Sultan of Turkey has right to 
complain very little less. How has the sultan 
been treated ? We condescended to obtain 
from him the island of Cyprus, at a time 
when Austria was pulling at him on one side 
and freedom on the other. We condescended 
to take from him that miserable, paltry share 
of the spoil. That is not all. What is the 
condition of Turkey in Europe } It is neither 
integrity nor independence. The sultan is 
liable to interference at any moment, at every 
point of his territory, from every one that::. 
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signed the Treaty of Berlin. He has lost 
ten millions of subjects altogether; ten 
millions more are in some kind of depend- 
ence or other, — in a condition that the sul- 
tan does not know whether they will be his 
subjects to-morrow or the next day. Albania 
is possessed by a league. Macedonia, as you 
read in the papers, is traversed by brigands. 
Thessaly and Epirus, according to the Treaty 
of Berlin, should be given to Greece. The 
treasury of Turkey is perfectly empty ; dis- 
turbances have spread through Turkey in 
Asia, and the condition of that government, 
whose integrity and independence you were 
told that 'peace with honor' had secured, 
is more miserable than at any previous period 
of its history ; and wise and merciful indeed 
would be the man that would devise some 
method of improving it. 

"To those gentlemen who talk of the 
great vigor and determination and success 
of the Tory government, I ask you to com- 
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pare the case of Belgium and Turkey. Try 
lliem by principles or try them by results, 
I care not which, we knew what we were 
about and what was to be done when we 
had integrity and independence to support 
When they had integrity and independence 
to protect, they talked, indeed, loud enough 
about supporting Turkey, and you would 
suj^pose they were prepared to spend their 
whole resources upon it ; but all their meas- 
ures have ended in nothing except they have 
reduced Turkey to a state of greater weak- 
ness than at any portion of her history, 
whereas, on the other hand, in regard to 
the twelve or thirteen millions of Slavs and 
Roumanian population, they have made the 
name of England odious throughout the 
whole population, and done everything in 
their power to throw that population into 
the arms of Russia, to be the tool of Russia 
in its plans and schemes, unless indeed, as I 
hope and am inclined to believe, the virtue 
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of free institutions they have obtained will 
make them too wise to become the tools of 
any foreign power whatever ; will make them 
intent upon maintaining their own liberties, 
as becomes a free people playing a noble 
part in the history of Europe. 

" I have detained you too long, and I will 
not, though I would, pursue this subject 
further. I have shown you what I think the 
miserable failure of the policy of the govern- 
ment. Remember we have a fixed point 
from which to draw our measurements. Re- 
member what in 1876 the proposal of those 
who approved of the Bulgarian iigitation, 
and who were denounced as the enemies of 
Turkey, remember what that proposal would 
have done. It would have given autonomy to 
Bulgaria, which has now got autonomy ; but 
it would have saved all the remainder at less 
detriment to the rest of the Turkish Empire. 
Turkey would have had a fair chance. Tur- 
key wovdd not have suffered the territorial 
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losses which she has elsewhere suffered, and 
which she has suffered, I must say, in conse- 
quence of her being betrayed into the false 
and mischievousi the tempting and seductive^ 
but unreal and unwise policy of the present 
administration. . . . 

" But, gentlemen, these must be matters 
postponed for another occasion. I thank 
you very cordially, both friends and oppo- 
nents, if opponents you be, for the extreme 
kindness with which you have heard me. I 
have spoken, and I must speak in very strong 
terms of the acts done by my opponentSb 
I will never say that they did it from vindic- 
tiveness; I will never say that they did it 
from passion ; I will never say that they did 
it from a sordid love of office ; I have no 
right to use such words ; I have no right to 
entertain such sentiments; I repudiate and 
abjure them ; I give them credit for patriotic 
motives — I give them credit for those patri- 
otic motives which are incessantly and gnh 
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tuitously denied to us. I believe we are all 
united in a fond attachment to the great 
country to which we belong; to the great 
empire which has committed to it a trust 
and function from Providence, as special and 
remarkable as was ever entrusted to any 
portion of the family of man. When I speak 
of that trust and that function I feel that 
words fail. I cannot tell you what I think 
of the nobleness of the inheritance which has 
descended upon us, of the sacredness of the 
duty of maintaining it. I will not condescend 
to make it a part of controversial politics. It 
is a part of my being, of my flesh and blood, 
of my heart and soul. For those ends I 
have labored through my youth and man- 
hood, and, more than that, till my hairs are 
gray. In that faith and practice I have 
lived, and in that faith and practice I shall 
die." 

An able English artist, Sydney P. Hall 
(born at Newmarket in 1 842), made a series 
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of remarkably clever drawings, from life, of 
Mr. Gladstone. One of these, showing the 
''Grand Old Man" reading the lessons in 
Hawarden Church, of which his son, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, was rector, we 
reproduce. Hall won wide fame as special 
artist to the London Graphic^ and painted 
the marriages of the Marquis of Lome and 
the Duke of Connaught for Queen Victoria. 



THE END. 
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